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RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY M. E. &. 


Methinks I see iteven yet— 
An old house, deep in roses set; 
I smell the fragrant mignonette. 


A girl among the leafy bowers, 
Her small bands full of bright-hued flowers— 
The rose-leaves fall in tinted showers 


Upon the tresses, waving tree 
Above her brow of ivory, 
Her face is very fair to see. 


She warbies sweetly on her way, 
Her silvery notes are clearand gay 
As skylarkes’ Joyous morning lay. 


’Tis but a mem'ry—long ago 
We laid her ‘neath the Winter snow, 
Where bending weeping-willows grow. 


The old house lies in ruin gray, 
Long faded are the blossoms gay, 
And 1 am far, #0 faraway! 


AN IDLE DAY. 


BY C. Y. 


HE lane led to nowhere atall. There 
was a field at the end, 
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turned into the lane from the high. road. 
There were no houses on the left, only 
an avenue of lime-trees, and beyond 
that, a plantation through which, by a 
circuitous path, the village might be 
reached. Another path led straight into 
the pine woods, for which the place was 
justly famous. 

And midway between Kingston Hall 
and the field at the end of the lane was a 
large gabled cottage, ail covered with 
ivy and Virginian creeper, with project- 
ing bay windows and a roomy cld porch, 
smothered in honeysuckle, 

It stood well back from the side of the 
lane, the garden being enclosed by a 
high box hedge which, on one side, alone 
separated it from the grounds of Kings- 
ston Hall. 

Dime Cottage had once been an ap- 
purtenance of the Hall; but it now be- 
longed to a former agent of the estate, a 
lawyer named Morel, who lived there 
with his grand-daughter—an old house- 
keeper and one other servant compris- 
ing the small household. 

One sultry evening towards the close 
ot August, when the scent of new-mown 
hay came wafted across from the field, 
and there were still some roses left in 
the garden, Mr. Morel was sitting ona 
bench, just outside the porch, smoking 
his favorite long pipe. There was a puz- 
zled expression on his kind, rugged tace 
as he stared fixedly at a plot ot grass, 
close to the hedge on his left. 

Presently he laid aside his pipe, and 
taking up a stout walking stick pointed 
it towards the hedge and began count- 
ing. 

“One, two, three, tour, five, six, seven 
—only seven! I’d swear there were eight 
a minute ago,and there were nine to 
start with; there ought to be nine.” 

He began again. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six—only 
six now. Bless my soul!” 

He took the silk handkerchiei trom 
over his knees, and carefully wiped his 
eyes. Then he began again. This time 
he only got as tar as five, and he swore 
quietly but emphatically. 

“Well,” he muttered, mopping his 
forehead, “if this doesn’t beat every- 
thing! I’ve heard of folks seeing double, 
but not——” 

A pair of sott hands were laid on his 
eyes and a gay young voice cried— 


“Why, grandfather, who are you grumb- 
ling at?’”’ 

“Phebe, my dear, just look at that 
grass-plot yonder.” 

The girl shaded her eyes with her 
hand and stared in the direction indi- 
cated. Then she gave a little cry. 

“Oh, those chickens! If they haven’t 
escaped again! I'll soon catch them,” 
she added, speaking close to his ear. 

The old man chuckled. “‘Unless you’re 
sharp there won’t be any to catch,” 
he called after her as she ran down the 
garden path. “They are disappearing as 
fast as they can.” 

“Ot course they are disappearing,’ she 
laughed back; “they are going through 
the gap in the hedge.” 

“Gap in the hedge! 
seen to?” 

Mr. Morel raised himself with difi- 
culty, and leaning heavily on bis stick, 
hobbled after his grand-daughter. 

By the time the latter reached the plot 
of grass, there were only two chickens 
left, and these she promptly captured 
and shut up in an out-house. Then she 
got on to a wheelbarrow and peered over 
the hedge in order to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the remaining seven. 

A head immediately popped up on the 
oo. Bs. 2 conven’ ot 
very close brea by the dark, de- 


Why wasn’t it 
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“How dare you!” he returned frown- 
ing likewise. ‘I’ll have you up for tres- 
passing.” 

“Trespassing! What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. These are my 
grounds, aud your head and shoulders 
are protruding into them.” 

Phebe drew back, coloring hotly. 

“I think you are a very rude man,” 
she said, and stopped in blank amaze- 
ment, for without a word he fell flat 
down on his back and remained per- 
fectly motionless; and at the same mo- 
ment her grandfather, who had been 
poking his stick backwards and for- 
wards through the hedge, called out: 

“I’ve caught one of them, Phebe; I’ve 
caught—— well, of all the slippery cus- 
tomers!” he broke off, staring stupidly 
at the hooked :handle of the stick as he 
drew it cautiously towards him. 

“Oh! Phebe cried, jumping off her 
barrow and regarding her grandfather 
with dismay. “I believe it wasa man 
you caught, or else he’sin a fit; I must 
go round and see.” 

“Yes, my dear, run round and see; but 
I don’t think they’ve got into a pit. I 
don’t think there isa pit anywhere in 
the grounds,” soliloquised the deaf old 
gentleman, as, after marking where the 
hedge required mending, he returned to 
his bench and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Meanwhile Phebe had pushed open tle 
iron gate which so closely adjoined the 
small wooden one of Lime Cottage, and 
running swiftly along the moss-grown 
path knelt down by the prostrate man. 
She asked him timidly it he were hurt, 
but receiving no reply touched his tore- 
head, under the heavy waves of dark 
hair, and thought it felt cold and 
clammy; this, however, was pure im- 
agination. 

Phebe was about to shout for help, 
when she fancied she detected a slight 
twitching at the corners of the mouth. If, 
alter all, he were only pretending! But 
no; why should he? 

She laid her hand over the region 
where she might reasonably expect his 
heart to be, only that if this were Squire 
Kingston, as she thought, people said he 
bad no heart. And then—Phebe was al- 
most startled out of her senses—the man 
suddenly sprang up, and seizing her 
hands, held her a prisoner. 

“Ch, let me go! Please let me go!” 
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she cried, struggling wildly to release 
herself; but Squire Kingston (for he it 
was) only tightened his grasp. 

“No, no!” he said, staring at her with 
a half-amused, half-cynical smile. “I 
am not going to let yor escape. You 
came to me of your own free will, and I 
mean to keep you until you have made 
me a promise.” 

“I will promise anything,” thi girl said 
desperately. 

“Very well. } suppose you are aware 
that I could have Mr. Morel arrested for 
—shall we say for common assault. 

“Indeed, indeed he did not mean to 
hurt you. He,” laughing nervously as 
she glanced at the tall, broad-sholudered 
man beside her, “he thought you were a 
chicken !”” 

“Then let him continue to think so,” 
returned the squire gravely. “The mo- 
ment you undeceived him, he must be 
prepared to take the consequences of 
knocking me down in my own garden,” 

“You mean,” said Phebe, opening 
wide eyes of astonishment, “that I am to 
tell my grandfather you are a chicken.” 

“TIT mean that you are not totell him 
anything. You are not to mention hav- 
ing seen me at all. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! Now let me go—please,” 
sbe implored. 

“Promise i he said, in a tone at 


Squire Kingston lifted his hat and 
sauntered slowly back up the garden 
path. 

“Well!” he mused, thoughttully pull- 
ing his long moustache, “What a face! 
Who would have thought of coming 
across beauty so rare in this dull hole. I 
might do worse than remain here for a 
couple of weeks and amuse myself with 
the charming Phyllis. Why should I 
not rouse that slumbering heart, and so 
attune the strings that they should re- 
spond and vibrate to every touch of 
mine? Why not? I’ve an idle day.” 

He caught sight, in the gathering dusk, 
of some small moving objects. “ ‘We are 
seven,’” he murmured soitly, “seven 
dissipated little chickens who deserve 
beating,” and so saying, he bundled 
them all unceremoniously through the 
gap in the hedge. Then he looked about 
for something with which to fill in the 
aperture, but seeing nothing, removed 
his Panama had, and used it as a plug. 

He took out his cigar-case. 

“There would be the deuce and all to 
pay it old lawyer Morel knew I was 
here; but she won’t tell. The girl is as 
true as steel; I read itin her eyes. And 
what eyes! Let me see, what do they re- 
mind me of? Wood violets, with the 
dew upon them—yes, that’s it! And I 
declare those full pouting lips were 





once removed she sprang to her feet and 
went flying down the path, 

But before she reached the gate, Squire 
Kingston overtook her. 

“Not so fast if you please, young lady,” 
he said, laying a detaining hand on her 
arm; “I want you to make me another 
promise.” 

“Oh, no, no! I can’t; I can’t make any 
more promises! Oh, please let me go’ 
There were tears in Phebe’s eyes now. 

“What's your name?” inquired her 
tormentor, planting his back against the 
gate and gazing steadily into the pretty, 
tragic young face. 

“Phebe Little.” 

“Very well, then, Phebe Little—or 
shall we say Little Phebe, for choice? 
Tell me, have you a sweetheart? Per- 
haps you are even engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

Phebe’s tace turned crimson; no one 
had ever so spoken to her; tears welled 
up to her eyes. 

“You have no right to talk to me like 
that,” shedried, “It’s only the servants 
who talk about sweethearts and all that. 
I never even wished to be engaged.” 

“Then all Ican say is that the young 
men of the neighborhood must be blind. 
This must bea very benighted place. I 
shall have to set it a better example.” 

“T must go back to grandfather,” was 
all Phebe replied. She could not in the 
least understand this strange man, who 
spoke to her as no one had ever spoken 
before; and she suddenly came to the 
conclusion that he must be laughing at 
her. 

“Very well, little Phebe, then I will 
say good night,” said this perplexing 
squire, his fingers closing firmly tor a 
moment over hers. “By-the-bye,” he 
added carelessly, as he opened the gate 
an inch, “I have something particular to 
say to you, butas you don’t wish to be 
detained this even it must wait until to- 
morrow. Meet me at three o’clock in 
the plantation at the entrance of the 
wood,” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t indeed! Grand- 
tather would not let me.” 

“Mr. Morel will know nothing about 
it,” he declared cool.y. “What! are you 
forgetting your promise already?” 
Phebe remained speechless. 

“Then—I shall expect you at three!’ 
without further waiting for an answer, 


way. 

low, you’re in luck. The house party at 
Moorlands can offer you nothing so se- 
ductive in the way of womankind as this 
charming discovery. ‘Little Phebe,’ poor 
trightened bird, Iam going to clip your 
wings; your days of freedom are num- 
bered,”’ 

With which last observation Basil 
Kingston, Captain 7th Dragoon Guards, 
tossed away the end of his cigar, and en- 
tered his ancestral hall, trolling out a 
song. 

And the next morning he dispatched 
the following telegram toa friend in the 
city. 

“Sorry, notable to join your party. 
Detained here on business. Hope to see 
you at Portsmouth betore expiration of 


leave.’ 4d 
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“Grandiather,” Phebe said, as the two 
sat at breakfast, “why do people call 
Squire Kingston heartless and bad ?”’ 

The delicate bloom deepened on the 
girl’s cheeks as she put the question, and 
she kept her eyes fixed on her plate. 

* Because he is heartless and bad,” Mr. 
Morel replied, bringing his hand down 
on the table emphatically. “What would 
you call a man who runs away with 
other men’s wives, and leads an idle dis- 
sipated life?” 

“But Squire Kingston is a soldier, so 
he can’t be very idle,” Phebe rejoined, 
ignoring the main count against him. 

“Bless my soul! What do you know 
about it? I tell you the man is a 
reprobate just as his father was belore 
him; it’s in the blood.” 

“But he is brave,” the girl persisted. 
“He must be brave or he couldn't be a 
soldier.” 

The lawyer laid down his knife and 
fork and stared at her curiously. 

“Now what in the world,” he asked 
slowly, “has put Squire Kingston into 
your mind?” 

“I—I dont know. I suppose,” said 
Phebe, miserable at the deception she 
was called up for the first time to prac- 
tice, “it was being in his grounds last 
night; such beautiful grounds, grand- 
tather.”’ 

“A pertect wilderness! A tangle o! 
grass and weeds! If the Squire looked 
atter his property a bit instead-—but 
it’s better as it is, better as it is,” he 
broke off, still staring hard at Phebe. 
“We don’t want any ot his sort prowling 
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about these parts, making love to girls, 
asthis young scamp’s father did—the 
scoundrel,” 

“Oh, grandfather, that is a dreadful 
word,” 

“It isn’t too dreadful for that man, 
Phebe; he broke your mother’s heart.” 

“My—mother’s!"" Phebe gasped. 

“Yes, your mother’s. I've never toid 
you the story, but if you like, I'll tell it 
now. Itcan do no harm, and it may be 
a warning to you.” 

Phebe said, “Please, grandtather,” and 
shivered involuntarily as she took a low 
seat by his side, leaning her bright bead 
against his knee. 

“You area pretty girl, Phebe,a very 
pretty girl,” Mr. Morel began; “but you 
are not so pretty as your mother was at 
your age. She was just the fairest lower 
that ever bloomed, and as happy as the 
day was long, till Squire Kingston—the 
present Squire’s father—cast his covet- 
ous eyes upon her, 

“He came down here with a large party 
for the shooting, twenty years ago this 
very month, The hall was filled trom 
basement to attic,and there were gay 
doings; dances and dinners and frolic of 
all sorts, 

“The place was like a tair; and though 
I was blind as a bat at the time, suspect- 
ing nothing wrong,I learnt afterwards 
that the Squire used to steal away from 
his guesta and meet my Mary down by 
Church-end tarm; we lived at the other 
wide of the village then, in the big house 
over the officen, ; 

“He tairly bewitched the girl with his 
grand airs and good looks and bold woo- 
ing, and he a married man—the villain! 
He leit no stone unturned to win her 
from her rightful lover, Tom Little, who 
was the rector’s eldest son, and himself 
training for the ministry, 

“He worshipped the very ground she 
trod on, He was wide-awake, too, was 
Tom; and in the end he saved bis sweet- 
heart—saved her from that base bad 
man. The Squire had got her consent to 
go with himto the city, he pretending 
that his present marriage was not legal, 
and that he could leave his wile when- 
ever he pleased; and Mary was so inno- 
cent she believed him, and agreed to 
meet him at the cross roads on a certain 
night, when a carriage would be in wait- 
ing to convey them to Southampton, 

“But Tom, ever on the alert, got wind 
when Squire Kingston 








lifted my poor girl halt-fainting into the 
varriage, he was on the box beside the 
coachman and whipping up the horses 
he drove her straight home,” 

The old lawyer paused, smiling grimly, 
and Phebe, who had been listening with 
bated breath, heaved a little sigh of re- 
liet, 

“The night was dark as pitch and the 
Squire knew no more than Adam where 
he was being taken; no doubt suppos- 
ing when the carriage stopped, that they 
had reached the terminus whence they 
were to take train for town, 

“T should like to have seen his tace 
when Tom opened the door and seizing 
Mary in his arms disappeared with her 
in the darkness; while the coachman, 
deat to the Squire’s furious shouts to him 
to stop, started back immediately the 
road they had come, depositing his tare 
ultimately in the livery stables of an ad- 
joining town. 

“And the first I knew of what had 
happened, was being awakened by the 
rattling of stones against my bedroom 
window, and Tom's voice calling softly, 
‘Hush! for the love of heaven, and don't 
rouse the house, but creep down quietly 
and let us in.’ 

“You may think I was staggered, but 
I trusted Tom and just did what he told 
me; and the moment the door was 
opened, Mary slipped past me like a 
ghost, and, running upstairs, shut her- 
self into her own room, 

“Then Tom told me all, and his last 
words to me that night, were: ‘Mind, not 
a word to Mary! She has promised to 
marry méin a month, and I shall know 
how to guard my own.’ Well, it was 
nigh on three months betore the marriage 
took place, for Mary caught a cold that 
night which tastened on her chest, and 
she was confined to her bed for many 
weeks with the doctor attending. 

“She was never the same afterwards. 

In apite of all Tom's love and care she 
drooped aud taded, and when you were 
barely a month old she died. Decline, 
the doctor called it, and maybe it was; 
maybe it was; her mother died of con- 
sumption and Mary was never very 
strong. 

“But to my mind she died of a broken 
heart; it was plain to be read in her beau- 
titul, sad face, though she never com- 
plained and was justas sweet and patient 
asshe could be. Poor, pretty Mary,” 
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Mr. Morel coneluded, brushing his hand 
across his eyes. 

Phebe was crying quietly, but she man- 
aged to articulate, “My father?” 

“Ah, he was terribly cut up, poor tel- 
low; and when you were a little toddling 
mite of three, be died of a fever which 
was raging in this district town by the 
river yonder. I retired from active bus- 
iness then, having a tair competency, 
and moved here with you and the faith- 
ful soul who has been like a mother to 


ou, 

.: “Why, Phebe, crying? Oh, hush, my 
dear; you will make me sorry I told you 
your mother’s story. There’’—pushing 
back the curling masses of her gold- 
brown hair with his thin tender hand. 
“It was the will ot Providence, just the 
will ot Providence, Phebe, and we must 
not murmur. The Squire? Kilied in a 
duel; he got his just deserts,” the old 
lawyer answered shortly. 

“And Mrs, Kingston?” Phebe asked 
tremulously. 

“Sho was a Spanish lady, very proud 
and handsome. I used to see her driv- 
ing through the lanes with her boy by 
her side; asplendid little chap he was 
then, and doffed his cap with quite an 
air to the villagers, who would cheer the 
‘young squire’ as he was called. 

“Mrs. Kingston did not look happy, 
and I heard that long before her hus- 
band's death she lett him and went back 
to her own country taking the child with 
her, He was brought up in Spain was 
the present squire, and inherits a deal ot 
property there, besides what he has in 
this country. He's as rich as he’s bad,” 
finished the lawyer laconically, as he 
rose and declared that he “mast go and 
have a look round, and see about repair- 


ing that fence.” 
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There is nothing more curious than the 
ingenuity with which a woman will find 
excuses for aman whose eins are sins 
against her own sex,and about whose 
delinquencies there hangs a mysterious 
halo of romance. 

As Vhebe went about her household 
duties that morning, she tound a hun- 
dred excuses for Basil Kingston, not one 
ot which even that sad rake himself 
would have deemed plausible, 

His early training and associations, a 
wild, dissolute father; a proud, passion- 
ate mother; a Spanish nurse who in- 
dulged his every caprice; and then, later, 
the many temptations to which he was 
exposed by reascn of his great wealth 
and strikingly handsome appearance, 

His face, in its dark romantic beauty, 
reminded Phebe of those knights in 
armor who had looked down at her trom 
their frames in the oak dining-room at 
the Hall, when, asa child, she had been 
taken there by her nurse. It was the 
proud face vt one accustomed to com- 
mand and be obeyed. He had com- 
manded her—Phebe Little! Should she 
obey? Should she meet him in the plan- 
tation that afternoon? 

This was the question she kept asking 
herself all through dinner, as she sat op- 
posite her grandfather; but even while 
she knew inatinctively what his answer 
would be, she seemed to feel the power 
of a pair of dark compelling eyes, to 
hear a peremptory voice saying, “I shall 
expect you!” and the remembrance filled 
her witha strange excitement and un- 


rest, 

Presently her grandfather noticed that 
she was eating nothing, and asked anx- 
jously if she was not feeling well. Phebe’s 
pale face flushed suddenly as she mur- 
mured something about the heat; and 
then Mr. Morel said what, had he known 
the truth, he would sooner have cut out 
his tongue than say. 

“Phebe, my dear, I think that while 
the weather continues so hot, it will be 
wellfor you to goto and trom the vil- 
lage by way of the plantation, It’s a bit 
further but it’s shady and pleasant, and 
with so much fever about, I don’t feel 
easy. Only tor this tiresome rheumatism 
I would go myselt.”’ 

“Very well, grandtather,” 
sponded without looking up. 

“And don't hurry yourself, my dear. | 
don't expect anything of importance 
from the office,and you know I don't 
otten read the London papers .belore tea. 
I—why, what are you laughing at?” he 
broke off, laughing too, for surely noth- 
ing so contagious as Phebe's sweet girl- 
ish laughter was ever before heard. 

“You can't read with your eyes shut, 
grandfather,” she returned saucily, “and 
you never open them till I bring you 
your tea,’ 

“You baggage! Be off with you! Don't 
forget to call at the post office, and mind 
you keep well under shelter ot the trees 
in the plantation,” 

So it was settled for her; the good old 
man who loved her, himself urging the 


she re- 


girl to take the first fatal step on her dis- 
astrous journey. 

But Phebe’s heart was light as she 
dressed tor her walk; no premonition of 
danger came to her as she put on a fresh 
blue cambric gown and a big hat trim- 
med with cornflowers and marguerites. 
She sang soitly as she walked down the 
garden path, pausing to gather a tew 
carnations and tasten them into her belt. 
And so, with the faith of a woman in 
what looks good, and the fearlessness of 
a child in all things, Phebe went forth to 
meet her fate. 

* o * J * * * 

A month has passed since that first 
meeting between Captain Kingston and 
Phebe in the plantation—a month otf 
mingled joy and despairto the one, ot 
intoxicating happiness to the other. 

As he stood waiting for Phebe on that 
brilliant August afternoon tour weeks 
ago, Basil Kingston can recall how, at 
sight of the pretty girlish figure emerg- 
ing trom under the lime trees in the 
avenue, and advancing slowly towards 
him, he had experienced an entirely new 
sensation, a sudden stirring at his heart, 
an instant leaping into life of a feeling 
that had until then lain dormant. 

‘The innocent, unsuspecting child! Her 
confidence in him, her utter guilelessness 
and unconsciousness of evil, appealed to 
him in a way that surprised even him- 
self; and he resolved then and there that 
he would never betray her trust, that no 
harm should ever come to her through 
him, 

Alas! he reckoned without the girl's 
tender, impressionable heart; and, not 
being a vain man, he tailed to see that 
his very presence was a source of danger 
to Phebe. 

He tailed, too, at first to recognize that 
hisown heart was not the adamantine 
rock he had always imagined it to be; 
and thus, slowly, imperceptibly, he 
drifted into what became the one great 
love of his lile. j 

Yet nothing occurred at that second 
meeting that might not easily have taken 
place ata casual encounter between ac- 
quaintances. 

Captain Kingston had gently chided 
Phebe for coming thorough the hot sun 
to “keep her appointment;” and she had 
replied, witha pretty little air ot dig- 
nity, that she was on her way to the vil- 
lage-—she went every afternoon (ob, tata 
admission!) ‘on business tor grand- 
father.” 

Upon his remarking that that wasa 
roundabout way to the village, Phebe 
admitted that it was, but said her grand- 
father wished her to come that way be- 
cause it was cooler than the high road. 
Then she observed with engaging frank- 
ness that she wanted to hear what he had 
to say that was “so particular.” 

Captain Kingston laughed and turned 
the matter aside, but he walked with her 
to the entrance of the village and waited 
tor her return; and he had not been able 
to resist the temptation of meeting her 
the following afternoon, and the next, 
and the next. So the mischief began. 

Atter the heat and glare of a tashion- 
able season, with its ceaseless whirl of 
gaiety, its treadmill of fashionable ex- 
istence, Phebe’s fresh, unspoiled nature 
acted upon his jaded senses as a sort of 
tonic—purifying, invigorating. 

He drank deep draughts of the health- 
ful beverage, and over thirsted for more, 
till hardly a day passed that he did not 
meot his “pretty elf” in the deep recesses 
of her own native woods. He never asked 
himselt how it was all to end; the pres- 
ent moment sufficed, and he did not look 
beyond, 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT.] 


Was She an Heiress ? 


BY T. BR. 











all Boynton, because that is what 

Laura Williams called her, and 
Boynton liked to do what Laura Wil- 
liame did. 

When Aunt Lucinda and Laura had 
bought Squire Branch’s house, and come 
to live in Boynton, the general verdict 
had been that Aunt Lucinda’s niece was 
an uncommonly pretty girl. 

A tew weeks of acquaintance had set- 
tled the fact that she was, moreover, a 
remarkably nice girl; and Boynton had 
never had occasion to alter its decision. 

What, alax! had been a powerful con- 
sideration with a certain portion ot the 
town wasthe well-grounded belief that 
Laura was Aunt Lacinda’s heiress. 
There was no proof of it, since nobody 
had mustered the courage toask them; 
but it was a self-evident tact. 

She was, confessedly, Aunt Lucinda’s 


S" K was known as Aunt Lucinda by 
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sole living relative. What was more 
likely, more a matter of course, than that 
the fine old house and the rich turnish- 
ings with which Aunt Lacinda had em- 
bellished it, and the solid fortune which 
the proceeding bespoke, should, upon 
Aunt Lacinda’s demise, become the 
property ot her niece? Nobody doubted it. 

Ot course, the bright and pretty heiress 
to a delighttully mysterious fortune had 
plenty of ardent admirers. Just which 
ot them were admirers of the foitune 
and which adorers of sweet Laura Wil- 
liams herself was an ever tresh subject 
of speculation and conjecture in Boyn- 
ton. Truth to tell, it was a puzzle to 
Laura herself. 

Nobody would have believed that she 
was greatly concerned about that or any- 
thing else, however, who had seen her on 
a certain winter’s evening when all the 
youth of the town had swarmed to Aunt 
Lucinda’s to a party. 

The heiress’ entertainments were tre- 
quent and always lively, and nobody 
who was invited ever had a previous en- 
gagement. 

Aunt Lacinda, in a shining black satin 
and awhite lace cap—and a very im- 
pressive figure she was, being a hand- 
some old lady—roamed about from room 
to room, smiling on this one, conversing 
with that,and patting a third on the 
head or shoulder. 

She was a very cordial old person, and 
very popular in Boynton, being second 
in the hearts of Boyntonians only to her 
niece, 

Laura was in her element. She wore a 
red dress, with profuse colored bead- 
ings, which shimmered and sparkled as 
she flitted up and down, and in and out, 
like a moving flame. 

Her costumes were a perpetual won- 
der to Boynton girls,and indeed they 
would have excited admiration any- 
where, as would also her pink and white 
complexion, her long-lashed eyes and 
her fresh lips. 

Laura Williams stood by a thick 
evergreen tree, with Harrison Belding at 
her side. He was tall, good-looking and 
altogether quite distingue, so Boynton 
thonght. : 

He was Colonel Belding’s son, and 
prospective heir to a property of no 
mean proportions. Boynton girls ad- 
mired and coveted him, but he had 


hardly looked at one of them since Latra 


had come to town. 

“Charming night, Miss Williams,” ho 
eaid. 

“Yes, delighttul,” Laura assented, litt- 
ing her bright eyes to the starry sky, 
“Wasn't I lucky?” 

*“You’re always lucky,” Harrison re- 


" joined, bending his ownifine orbs down 


upon her. “I wish I was,’ he added, en- 
igmatically. 

“Why, aren't you, Mr. Belding?” said 
Laura, in a pretty concern. 

“T don’t know !” Harrison burst torth, 
boldly. “It’s for you to decide.” 

“Why, what can you mean?” 
murmured, 

“Well, I mean this,” Harrison re- 
joined, determinedly, “that I shall con- 
sider whatever luck I’ve had so far in 
lite as nothing—-worse than nothing—if, 
to crown it, I can’t have you. Miss Wil- 
liams—Laura— you must bave known 
this. Come, give me one word ot hope. 
I can’t live without it!’ 

He came closer to her, with a frantic 
but unsuccessful effort to take her hand. 

Laura moved back gently, with a 
timid, upward glance. 

“Oh, Mr. Belding——’” she began, de- 
precatingly. 

“Don’t say no—don’t Miss Williams- 
Laura!’ Harrison implored, 

“Bat I can’t say yes,” said Laura, 
softly. “I don’t know, Mr. Belding, 
whether I—care for you or not.” 

“But you don’t know that you don’t,” 
cried her lover. 

“N-no,” Laura admitted, with her eyes 
cast downward. 

“Then I can hope,” cried Harrison, 
triumphantly, “and I’m confident, Miss 
Williams — Laura —that you'll decide 
favorably. Nobody loves you so deeply; 
nobody could make you happier. I may 
hope of a speedy answer, may I not? I 
may call for it soon?” 

“Yes,” Laura responded, sweetiy. 

He did look very handsome standing 
there, tall and manly, under the stars. 

Laura bestowed a taint smile upon him 
as she slipped timorously away. 

Eben Lake stood leaning against the 
fence. He interposed himselfin Laura's 
path, withacalm,smileof proprietorship, 
and Laura stopped, not unwillingly. 

Eben Lake was,ina sense, the pride 
ot Boynton. He had been uncommonly 
bright at school, and an admiring uncle 
had sent him to a law school, whence he 
had emerged with high honors, 
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Now he had a lucrative practice in the 
largest town in the county, and was 
known among his fellow-practitioners 
asa sharp fellow; and he was not yet 
twenty-five. Boynton was justly proud 
ot him. 

“Stop here, Miss Williams!’ he com- 
manded. “I haven't seen anything of 
you all the evening.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lake, I danced a quadrille 
with you!” said Laura, reprovingly. 

“Oh, I don’t count that!’ Eben de- 
clared, “To tell the truth, Miss Wil- 
liams,I don’t count anything, unless— 
unless it all hasa meaning, and you un- 
derstand it so. There! do you under- 
stand that?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Laura, some- 
what unsteadily. 

Another! What was she to do? 

“Well, ll explain,” Eben proceeded, 
with professional calmness. “I mean, 
Miss Williams, that I want you to marry 
me. I have had thisin mind tor some 
time—in fact, since I first saw you; and 
it has lately oecurred to me to settle mat- 
ters. I don’t need to tell you of my es- 
teem for you—of my love; you must be 
aware of that. May I not hope that you 
return it?’’ 

Laura, glancing up at him from be- 
neath the pink scarf on her soft hair, felt 
a thrill of admiration tor his strength 
and his cleverness. She hesitated, pret- 
tily. 

“If you want time to consider it,’ said 
Eben, reassuringly, “you shall have it. 
I know this may seem suddento you, 
but my teelings would not endure a 
longer repression. I shall return to the 
city in three days. You will give me my 
answer betore I go, will you not? You 
will never meet with one more devoted 
to your best happiness, Miss Williams !’’ 

“T appreciate the honor youdo me,” 
Laura murmured; “but I will take the 
three days, please, to think it over.” 

Eben waved a courteous hand. 

“In three days I confidently expect to 
be engaged to the prettiest girl in the 
county !”’ 

He smiled, tenderly and triumphantly, 
as Laura fluitered past him, her color 
heightened, and her lips parted tremu- 


lously. 
John Wells was standing in the middle 


of the bare, snow-piled flower bed, in 
solitary state. Laura paused at its edge. 

“You look like Patience on a monu- 
ment,” she with a half-hys- 
terical laugh. 

The excitement of the past half hour 
had somewhat unnerved her. 

“T don’t feel unlike it,” said John, join- 
ing her with a long stride. 

“Why?” Laura demanded, calming 
dow urider the friendly glance of John’s 
pleasant gray eyes. 

“Well,” said John slowly, “when I 
have to stand still and see you talking to 
Belding or Lake—anybody else, for that 
matter—patience is all that keeps me 
well, sane !”’ 

He laughed apologetically ashe said 
it; and he said no more, 

Laura found herself wondering it he 
ever would say any more. Not that she 
wanted him. Two proposals in an even- 
ing, and those unanswered, were quite 
enough. 

But John had said things of the same 
kind before, and always stopped short at 
the most incomplete point. 

Not that John Wells flirted. No; Laura 
knew better than that. But he wasa 
clerk in a warehouse, and the sole sup- 
port ot his mother and two younger sis- 
ters; and Laura was an heiress! 

No! silence had been John’s role hith- 
erto, and he had told himself, sternly, 
that so faras Laura Williams was con- 
cerned it would continue to be. 

* 7 . . « * + 

Three days afterwards, Boyfiton was 
shocked, and sympathetically grieved 
by the news of Aunt Lucinda’s very sud- 
den death. 

Shocked and grieved, but—alas, tor 
human nature !—for beyond these emo- 
tions in depth and intensity was the as- 
tonishment and horror which greeted a 
second and complementary piece of in- 
telligence. 

Aunt Lucinda had not possessed a tor- 
tune, and, a8 a natural consequence, 
Laura Williams was not an heiress! 

The report was well founded. Laura 
herself had told Jadge Campbéll so with 
her own lips, when he had called to as- 
sist in the funeral arrangements, and 
had put a delicately tramed inquiry on 
the subject. 

Aunt Lucinda had bad no money! 
That was the news which eet all Boyn- 
ton agog. Where had the fine house and 
the finer turnishings come from? What 
had they lived on? What would Laura 
do now? Boynton well-nigh lost its rea- 
son in the discussion of these sphinx-like 
riddles. 


Laura Wiiliams satin the richly-turn- 
ished drawing room late on that excit- 
ing day. Her sweet face, sad and sub- 
dued, was sweeter than ever in its black 
ruchings. Possibly Harrison Belding, 
who stood before her, thought so. If he 
did, however, he gave no sign of it. 

“I was dreadtully shocked to hear otf 
your aunt's death, Miss Williams,” he 
was saying, in properly modulated 
tones. “Accept my heartfelt condolence,” 

“She was all I had,” said Laura, gently. 
“I don’t know how I shall get on with- 
out her-—dear Aunt Lucinda!” 

Harrison cleared his throat nervously. 

“I~you will excuse me, Miss Wil- 
liams, if I intrude upon your grief witl 
an apparently inappropriate matter, but 
—pray excuse me—but is the report that 
your Aunt Lucinda was penniless a cor- 
rect one?” 

“Aunt Lucinda?” Laura repeated, 
“Oh, yes, quite correct, Mr. Belding! 
Aunt Lucinda had nothing.” 

Harrison paled, reddened, and moved 
uneasily from one foot to the other and 
back again 

“IT hardly know how to put it, Miss 
Williams,” he stammered; “but this—ah 
—intelligence naturally affects my plans 
as regards yourself. Naturally, Miss 
Williams, naturally, you must admit 

, 


Laura rose, 

“You niean, Mr. Belding,’ she said, 
pleasantly, “that you wish to withdraw 
the proposal with which you honored 
me the other evening ?” 

“T—-I—well, but you must see, Miss 
Williams,” Harrison taltered, with his 
eyes on the floor, ‘that a tellow—that a 
man——” 

“I see, certainly, Mr. Belding,” said 
Laura, quite collectedly. “Iam glad to 
be able to release you. Be assured I do 
it freely.”’ 

Mr. Belding, passing down the front 
steps, met Eben Lake coming up. He 
carried a black bag, and a cane and um- 
brella strapped together, and he bowed 
before Laura, in the parlor, in a hurried 
way. 

“Tamonmy way tothe station, Miss 
Williams,” he inforned her; “but I 
wished to assure youot my deep sym- 
pathy in your bereavement.” 

“Thank you!” said Laura, raising her 
candid eyes to bis. 

But Kben avoided them. 

“Porgive me for mentioning such a 
thing at such a time, Miss Williams,” he 
continued, hastily, “but as this is my 
only chance—is it true that your Aunt 
Lucinda was not possessed of the for- 
tune she was generally believed to 
have?” 

“Perfectly true,” Laura rejoined, in 
mild tones. 

Eben took out his watch. 

“Thave nota moment to spare, Miss 
Williams,” he said. “You must over- 
look my abruptness; but Tam forced to 
tell you thatthe matter I mentioned to 
you, the other even, is—or—at least, that 
I no longer desire to proceed in it, it you 
will consent to my withdrawal. I am 
exceedingly sorry at being obliged to 
say this, you know, but-——” 

He was already half way to the door, 
Laura followed him with calm eyes, 

“Certainly, Mr. Lake,” she said, quite 
cordially; and the door closed behind 
him. 

Five minutes later the housemaid won- 
deringly admitted a third gentleman. 

“IT couldn’t stay away any longer,” 
said John Wells, standing close to Laura, 
with both her hands in his. “I am so 
sorry for you, dear! May I cail you that? 
Will you let me take care of you now as 
well as I can? I can’t be sorry Aunt Lu- 
cinda was poor, because if she hadn't 
been—well, you knew how it was, didn’t 
you? Perhaps it was foolish in me—talse 
pride—but I couldn't helpit. If I had 
known, though, that you did not care tor 
me, I'd have risked it in spite of your 
thousands.” 

For there was no longer a doubt in his 
bounding heart; the tenderness in her 
solt eyes settled that. Still, there was an 
expression in them which he did not un- 
derstand. He started back suddenly. 

“Have I made a mistake?” he said, in 
contusion. “Has everybody made a 
mistake? Was Aunt Lucinda rich—and 
you're an heiress after all?” 

“No, no!” cried Laura, tollowing him 
ashe retreated, with both hands round 
his arm. “No, she hadn't a tarthing; 
but I’ve never let her feel it. I’ve taken 
care ofher tora long time, and gladly. 
The money’s mine, don’t you see? I’ve 
been an heiress for years. And I don’t 
think much of Boynton for not knowing 
it.” 

*“But-—’ said her lover, slowly. 

“But what? But nothing!’ cried 
Taura, tenderly. “You've asked me to 
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marry you, and I’m going to do it, and I 
shan’t let you off. I think it’s you I've 
liked all the time, dear!’ 

Everybody in Boynton knew the tacts 
ot the case within twenty-four hours, 
However it leaked out concerning Har- 
rison Belding and Eben Lake was a 
mystery! But those enterprising young 
men did not hear the last of the subject 
for a long and heartrendering time. 





SOME LITTLE WEAKNESSES. 


Is there such a being as a perfect man? 
Probably not. Every son of Adam seems 
to have his weak pointsomewhere, Very 
often, of course, it is palpableat a glance, 
or, it of a mental nature, reveals itself 
during a five minutes’ conversation; but 
in thousands of instances it is not im- 
mediately obvious, while in others it 
may not be discovered at all, 

Many a man’s little defects are pecu- 
liar in themselves,as well as in their 
consequences, There is a certain gen- 
tleman who has the greatest difficulty in 
finding his way abouta town where he 
has lived all his life, 

Ifhe is going to astreet only about 
halfa mile trom his home, and deter- 
mines to walk forthe sake of exercise, 
he requires elaborate directions betore 
he starts. 

At the outset all is plain sailing. Atter 
he has gone only atew hundred yarda, 
however, he suddenly stops dead, and 
looks about him in a state of comical 
bewilderment. 

Having inquired his way, he proceeds 
a little farther, only to pull up again and 
take his bearings. The result is never 
satisfactory; for he invariably hails the 
first gutter urchin he comes across, and 
engages the youth to pilot him the re- 
mainder ot the journey. 

All the street arabs know the strange 
old gentleman, whois perfectly sound 
and healthy except as regards what 
phrenologists call the “organ of local- 
ity.”’ 

Numbers ot people lack the sense of 
smell, While someot these can tell a 
strong, sweet odor from its opposite, 
there are others who cannot distinguish, 
by the nose alone, liquin ammonia from 
water. This affliction, of course, has its 
compensations; but none the less has it 
its dangers also, 

‘Two or three years ago, tor instance, a 
man wentinto his shop late at night. 
The place was in darkness; so he tried to 
light a match, 

At the first attempt he failed. It was 
well for him that he did so; for, just as 
he was going to apply the lucifer to the 
box again, his wite, who had tollowed 
him, shouted from the roorway: 

“Don’t strike it! She shop’s full of 
gas!” 

So, in fact, it was. The closing of the 
outer door had blown out one of the jets, 
and the tap had not been turned off. Yet 
the smell of the gas, overpowering as it 
was, did not offend the shopkeeper's 
olfactory organs, or, indeed, make any 
impression on them, If the match had 
lighted betore the man’s spouse had 
come to the doorway, an explosion 
would undoubtedly have taken place. 

In case of fire, again, anybody with no 
sense of smell may be seriously handi- 
capped, Only last summer a suburban 
resident thus afflicted, whose wite and 
children were at the seaside, narrowly 
escaped being burnt to death, 

A fire originated in the kitchen of the 
house, owing, it is conjectured, to his 
throwing a match down carelessly when 
he was retiring forthe night, and, had 
he had a moderately keen nose, it would 
in all probability not bave spread be- 
yond these. As it was,the room was 
full otf dense smoke betore he was 
aroused, and nearly everything in the 
place was destroyed, 

There are those, again, who cannot ex- 
press the emotions. A tailor’s cutter, 
who by the necessity of bis life’s oveu- 
pation is otten ina heated, impure at- 
mosphere, and, asa natural consequence, 
constantly wants to yawn, dare not do 
so, because his jaw is very easily dislo- 
cated, 

In much the same plight is a man who 
cannot laugh. He is not by any means 
a mirthless man. On the contrary, he 
has a very keen sense of humor. But he 
can only give expression to his amuse- 
ment at the expense of acute pain in the 
chest, and he is obligéd, theretore, to 
keep his risible faculties under the 
strictest control, 

A too tender nature, however, is al- 
ways a serious drawback, and sometimes 
a positive curse. At least one gentle- 
man’s life is rendered wretched by such 
a weak ness, 

A paragraph in a newspaper, a glimpse 
ot wretchedness in the street, solemn 
music, the most commonplace ot ser- 
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mons, the most hackneyed of melodram- 
aticwerntiments—these and other things 
cause him to weep profusely. 

For years he has struggled against his 
tendency to drop into tears on the small- 
est provocation, but the most trifling 
thing will melt him instantly. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


TAUGHT TO STAB,—Among the wilder 
tribes of the Causasus every child is 
taught to use the dagger almost as soon 
as he can walk. The children first learn 
to stab water without making a splash, 
and by incessant practice acquire an ex- 
traordinary command over the weapon. 


Tur Bacnwe.orn.—The term “bache- 
lor’ is trom the Latin meaning ‘one 
crowned with laurel.” In the French it 
becomes “a young squire, not made a 
knight.” Its first English meaning was 
“a young unmarried man.” In old 
times the s ‘tent-undergraduate was 
forbidden by cue law of the universities 
to marry, on pain of expulsion, Viola- 
tion of this law by William Lee resulted 
in his invention of the stocking loom, 

For tHe Cats.—In the time of Hoel, 
the good king of Wales, who died in the 
year 18, laws were made to protect the 
cat, as it was of great importance on ac- 
count of its searcity, The forteit for 
stealing or killing a cat that guarded the 
king’s granary was a sheep, or as mych 
wheat as, when poured over the cat, sus- 
pended by the tall, its head touching the 
floor, would form a heap high enough to 
cover the tip of the former. Great care 
was taken at this time to improve the 
breed of these prolific creatures, 


FoorTman.—The word “footman"” now 
in use no doubt perpetuates the purpose 
for which such a servant was originally 
engaged—namely, to run alongside his 
master’s carriage. It is not, however, 
that hewas engaged to do much run- 
ning, nor was it thathis master desired 
to make any great show, one of his usual 
tasks in the very old days being to at- 
tend the carriage, to aid in keeping it 
right side uppermost--a position which 
was sometimes reversed, owing to the 
rutsand hol.ows with which even the 
best kept roads abounded, 

Finest APPEARANCE OF THE FoRK.~ 
The year 1805 was the nine-handredth 








anniversary of the first appearance of — 


the fork in Western Kurope, In 005 a 
son of the Venetian Doge Pietro Orseolo 
married the Byzantine Princess Argiia, 
who, at the wedding breakfast, brought 
outa silver fork and gold spoon, She 
was copled by the great Venetian fami- 
lies, though the church opposed the tash- 
ion as an insult to Providence, It took 
three hundred and sixty years for the 
fork to reach Vlorence, In 13701t was 
found in France; but it was not until 
1607 that the traveler Coryate brought it 
direct trom Venice to England. 


Tue Moontsu MARgRiAce,—In Moroceo 
a marriage is preceded vy a seven daya’ 
feast, accompanied with almost incessant 
music, And the bride certainly cannot 
lead a happy life, On one of the nights 
she may not go to reat, but has tolie on 
the floor, wrapped up in a blanket, while 
the guests ‘keep it up,” talking, joking, 
and laughing, and do not go home till 
morning, But the actual wedding day is 
quite as tedious and tiresome to a sensi- 
tive woman, She is “on view,” as it 
were, and is compelled by custom to sit 
ona bed with her eyes shut for some 
hours ata time, while all her neighbors 
and acquaintances trom iar and near, 
come to have a good stare as her finery, 
to express their good wishes, and to make 
a small wedding present. 


Tugin Kesounces,— African honey- 
birds, though wild, watch for opportu. 
nities to accompany the natives when 
they go to hunt for honey. This bird 
flies in advance, attracting the hunters 
to the place where the bees’ nestis. The 
bird always gets a part of the honey 
thus obtained, and its understanding of 
the nature of the implied contract seems 
to be perfect. There are “weaver birds” 
that build extensive platiorms, under 
which their nests are protected trom the 
rain; and “tailor birds,” that enclose 
their nests in big leaves, which they 
stitch together with plant fibres, as one 
would sew pieces of cloth. Some kinds 
of birds build their nests over water, so 
that no enemy can get at them. The 
Baltimore oriole seeks salety by hanging 
its nest from the end of a limb. In the 
southwest certain humming birds make 
their nests inside the thorny cacti, and 
the common yucca or Spanish bayonet, 
affords similar protection to a species of 
shrike. The shrike’s nest is so placed in 
the midst of the projecting bayonets that 
it cannot be reached, 








THE WATCHMAN. 





BY W. T. & 





Watchman, awake! the night is coming on— 
Awake! and tell the dreary bours till day; 

Send thy shrill echo down the empty streets 
To chase the prowling fiends of night away. 


All honest foik in hard-earned slumber lie 
Slumber not thou apon thy lonely beat; 
Keep watch and ward within the city walls, 
Till, On the bills,the night and morning 
meet, 


Fierce was (he storm! the faithful sentinel — 
A frozen corpse upon the ramparts, he! 
But still men hear the Watchman’s warning 
ery 
Sounding from out the far Eternity. 





In Smiling Eyes. 


BY ©. BW. 





door had just closed upon my sis- 

ters, who had brought it to me, cu- 
rious to see how I should take such an 
unwonted mark ot civility. Before them 
I had received it very coolly, but now I 
raised the letter and read it. 

Yeu; as Petrella and Agnes had in- 
formed me, I was specially invited to 
this ball, and, morecver, the words were 
cordial and kind, just what might be ex- 
pected of Lady Moreton, who had written 
them, 

I sat with her letter betore me, musing. 
Why had she invited me, and why should 
I break through my self-established rule 
and go? Itseemed strange to me that I 
could not,as was my custom in other 
cases, decline the Invitation and dismiss 
the whole affair instantly from my mind; 
but something urged me to yield to the 
present kindly request, 

Then I remembered my tate at the last 
ball at which I had been—how at first I 
had sat In a corner trying to shield my- 
self behind others—for I was very sensi- 
tive, and I wae afraid that my plainness 
would excite remark or ridicule—and 
how at last I tound I might make my 
mind easy, for nobody noticed me, How 
bitterly I had contrasted my lonely and 
unnoticed condition with the homage ac- 
corded to the bright-faced beautiful girls 
around me! 

I recalled ali this now as Isat with 
Lady Moreton’s invitation betore me— 

vomembered that I had then bitterly de- 
termined that I would never be seen at 
another ball; and yet—— Why was it! 
wanted to go, to endure all the old tor- 
tures again? 

I rose and stood betore the mirror. It 
reflected a tall, slight, ungraceful torm, 
with masses of raven-black hair. The 
mirror showed me also an.oval, thin, 
sallow tace, destitute of color. Oh that 
Petrella and Agnes could give me a touch 
of their roses, 

I dropped down into my chair, with 
the bitter conviction that after all I was 
ugly — uncompromisingly ugly — and, 
worse than that, I was unlovable, 

That was the bitterest thought of all! 
Not one — father, sisters, friends—had 
ever loved me, I often thought that if 
my mother had lived matters might not 
have been so, 

I wondered why I was thus doomed, 
tor | remembered since the earliest dawn 
ot reason how yearningly my heart had 
cried out for love, But while people 
petted and caressed my sisters they only 
lodked curiously at me, and said whata 
strange child I was,and asked if I was 
like my dear mother, and, when they 
heard that I resembled none of my tam- 
ily, glanced at me again, yawned and 
lett me, And when I reached the age ot 
fifteen or sixteen I was in the same iso- 
lated position. 

After a while # dreadiul tear sprang 
up in my heart that I must always be so, 
never be satisfied. To smother the pain 
I determined to satisty the second great 
craving of my nature, my thirst tor 
knowledge. So I gave myself up to 
study; I worked hard, let nothing inter- 
rupt me, and I improved, 

Tam nineteen now. 

But this ball—should I go? 
that IT would, 

. . . * * . 

Well, the pall was over. Whata mis- 
vrable feol I was! But I will write down 
all that happened. 

I got over the introductory experience 
pretty well, and, choosing the most re- 
tired corner I could find, hid myselt 
there. Not that I believed that anyone 
would notice me; my dress was too plain 
to attrast any attention, The old deso- 
late teeling was 'treturning. I began to 

that I had accepted Lady More- 
ton’s invitation. 

“Weak fool!’ I said. “You wanted 
another proof, did you, that you would 


di invitation lay betore me; the 


I decided 
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be treated only in the old way? Well, I 
hope you have had it; and perhaps you 
will be satisfied in future.” 

As I thought thus bitterly, I raised my 
eyes,and saw betore mea young man, 
slight and gracetul, with a high-bred face 
and dark eyes. 

At that momenthe did not appear to 
be looking at anything near him—he 
seemed to be gazing into vacancy, and 
there was a listless, weary expression on 
his face; buf I noticed how quickly this 
disappeared when Lady Moreton ap- 
proached him, She took him away out 
ot my sight, and I saw him no more for 
a while; then I observed him among the 
dancers, with Agnes tor a partner. 

How she simpered and giggled! I was 
indignant at her behavior, and I felt in- 
stinctively that, though he laughed with 
and talked to her, he was really tired ot 
her senseless chatter, so I was not sur- 
prised when, a few moments later, I saw 
that he had changed his companion, and 
that it was the kind and sensible Lady 
Moreton who had linked her arm within 
his, 

They were approaching my corner. I 
tried to hide myself; but Lady Moreton 
quickly discovered me, 

“Mins Lucia, why do you hide yourself 
in this corner? I don’t think you have 
danced once yet,” 

I instantly raised my head; I felt that 
my cheeks were aflame. How dared she 
ask me that? She knew very well why 
I had hidden mpzselt. 

“Miss Howard,” she said, “allow me 
to present to you a very dear triend of 
mine, Count Leonardo Avarenza.” 

I bowed. Lady Moreton went away, 
and the Count satdown beside me. I 
tried to compose myself, to appear selt- 
possessed, He said nothing for a tew 
moments, then he leaned over and touch- 
ed my hand. 

“You are Italian; are you not? You 
are a countrywoman of mine?” 

His voice was low and musical, and he 
spoke in his own language, I answered 
in the same tongue :— 

“No; Lam English.” 

He looked surprised; I suppose he was 
astonished at my answering him so 
promptly in his own tongue, He still 
sat beside me; though he did not speak, 
I felt that he was ecrutinizing me atten- 
tively,and I grew ratherangry. Sol 
determined to break the silence. I raised 
my head and said :— 

“They are beginning to dance, Hed 
you not better go?” 

Then, suddenly recollecting what a 
construction my sentence might bear, I 
blushed, His lips parted in a slight 
smile—he was laugh'ng at me, no doubt; 
and,in greater coicsion than ever, I 
lowered my head. 

“Will you come?” 

“Nol never dance,” I replied hur- 
riedly, “I havenot danced to-night; but 
I do not want to detain you. Go!” 

Still he lingered; and then I grew re- 
ally angry. 

“Gol” I repeated; and he went. 

Then I began to teel ashamed of my 
conduct, What must he think of me? 
My cheeks grew hotter. I scolded my- 
self vigorously, but that did no good; so 
I contented myself with vowing that, 
come what might, unless I changed very 
much, I would never attend such an as- 
sembiy again. Meanwhile I looked 
round eagerly tor the Count; but he had 
evidently leit the ballroom, for I saw 


him no more that night. 
. . o * * * 


After that I saw the Count often, Ele- 
anor, my widowed sister, generally cold 
and haughty to strangers, relaxed to 
him, and encouraged him to visitus. A 
marriage with this rich man would give 
her that for which she had staked all and 
lost before—a lofty position and ample 
meéans to support it. 

She may have dreamed of this; she 
may have thought that of all my father’s 
daughters the Count would be most 
likely to choose her to be his wife. That 
the Count intended to marry one of my 
sisters everyone said, tor he visited no 
house as often as ours, 

Lady Moreton’s son, Edgar Forrester, 
accompanied him, but he had long been 
set down as nota marrying man, so there 
was no importance attached to his fre. 
quent visita, 

It was not so evident which of my sis- 
ters the Count would choose. Even I, 
who waiched so.closely, could not divine. 
Ile was courteous and deferential to 
them. He certainly liked Petrella best, 
I thought, and I am sure I was right; but 
their intercourse was so free and open, 
and she showed her pleasure in his soci- 
ety so readily, that I was almost certain 
they were only warm triends—nothing 
more. And, as Agnes and Eleanor were 
used to seeing everybody captivated by 
Petrella, they were not alarmed at the 


Count’s seeking her society more than 


theirs. 
As tor me—nobody ever thought of me, 


and indeed the Count’s manner towards 
me would have put any conjectures at 
rest. He seldom addressed me. 

I often found him looking at me, as if 
studying me; wondering, doubtless, why 
I made my appearance at all, with such 
unassuming ways and such a plain 
tace—wondering how I could possibly be 
a sister to the stately Eleanor, the capti- 
vating Petrella, the witty Agnes. 

Other people wondered too, at my sud- 
den fancy tor society; but I cared not, 
for [saw him, my handsome Leonardo, 
and that was enough tor me; soin sweet- 
ness and bitterness I spent my days. 

One day—the last I saw him—he asked 
one of us to play, and {Petrella sat down 
to the piano. She played fairly well, not 
with atrue musical taste, but slowly 
and brilliantly. 

As tor me, I did not care for parlor se- 
lections. I loved the compositions of the 
great musicians, and as 1 looked at the 
Count I taneied he telt as I did, for as he 
turned over the leaves for Petrella, I 
thought that he looked somewhat bored. 

Ihad never played for him; but now 
asudden desire seized me to show him 
that I excelled in this point at least. I 
fancied I could please his fastidious taste, 
so I readily obeyed when Petrella, rising 
from the piano, caught my hands play- 
tully, and entreated me to take her place. 

I put away all Petrella’s music and sat 
down at the piano. I know I played well. 
At first I trembled a little, tor the Count’s 
dark eyes were fixed intently upon me; 
but then, as I continued, I forgot every- 
thing—where I was, my diffidence, even 
my auditor, only the glorious music that 
my touch brought forth, 

My eyes sparkled, the blood sprang to 
my cheek, the spirit of the old masters 
inspired me, when, as I raised my head, 
I was startled by the look I met from the 
Count’s eyes. 

It wasa strange look, and I saw the 
long dark fingers that rested on the pi- 
ano tremble. With a sudden abrupt 
chord I stopped. 

I telt blind and dizzy; I did not hear 
anything of Petrella’s wondering praises 
ot my performance; I did not notice the 
envious silence of my sisters Eleanor and 


Agee. 

felt I must go, must be alone, so I 
rose and went blindly up stairs to my 
own room, There I sat on the floor ina 
state of bewilderment, I was half mad, 
I think, for I even thought for a while 
that the Count loved me, that what I had 
seen was an evidence of this; but soon 
my selt-possession returned, and I saw 
his emotion in its true light. He evi- 
dently loved music, and my playing had 
touched him—yes; that was it. 

My pillow remained unpressed that 
night, and it was not until morning that 
I decided that I would never see him 
again. I would go away. 

Pale and haggard I descended to break- 
fast. As lIentered the roon Elernor ex- 
claimed :— 

“Goodness, Lucia, how pale you are!” 

My father started as he caught sight of 


me. 

“What is the matter with you, Lucia?” 
he said burrienly. “You are as pale as 
a ghost!"’ 

“Tam not quite well, I think,’ I re- 
plied unsteadily. “‘My head aches.” 

“You want change of air, I suppose,” 
said my father; and straitway I was for- 
gotten by everyone save Petrella, who 
sat beside me and watched me very un- 
easily. 

She tollowed me to my room alter 
break fast, and asked how I was teeling; 
bat I, of course, could only evade her 
questions. Still she sat there, fingering 
the books on the table in an embarrassed 
manner, and then, suddenly rising, she 
came behind my chair and began to 
speak hesitatingly. 

*Lacia, I want to tell 
thing——” She stopped. 

“Well?” I said inquiringly. 

“Something that happened last night,” 
continued Petrella, and paused again. 

“To you?” I asked. 

“Yes, to me,” she replied; then, despe- 
rately, “Lucia, how would you like me 
to get married?” 

I started to my feet with a horrible 
fear at my heart. 

“He does not love you! 
asked you?” I cried. “So soon! Ob, 
Petrella!” 

“Why, it’s not soon!” said Petrella, 
opening her eyes wide, “I have known 
him ever so long. Who do you mean?” 

“No matter,” I said, taintly, shielding 
my eyes with my hand. ‘Tell me.’’ 

Petrella sat down at my feet. 

“It was last night,” she began. You 
remem ber I was sitting alone in the little 
drawing room after dark. No, you don’t 


you some- 
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remember, for you were not there. It 
was not quite dark, twilight only, and 
as I was sitting there a gentleman came 
into the room. As first I thought it was 
papa, but when he came over to mel 
found it was Edgar—Edgar Forrester. 
Well, he sat down and began to talk in 
such a way; and at last, I can’t tell you 
how, he said—he asked me to marry him. 
I was quite surprised, for, though he had 
been here so often lately, I never once 
thought that he had any idea of me, such 
a foolish, light, good-for-nothing crea- 
ture; and he is so clever, and proud, and 
rich! 

“He seems so cold to everybody, too; 
but”—with a half smile—“he was not 
cold last night—indeed I half lost my 
fear othim. But I teltasif my girlish 
life was too happy to change. I felt as it 
I did not love him enough either to give 
up all the love and homage, all the pet- 
ting and caressing I received here, tor 
him, I respect and admire him!” Pe- 
trella paused, 

“I do more than that, I like him better 
than anybody I meet here’—and she 
paused again—‘better than anyone I 
have ever met; yet he half trightens me, 
so I just said ‘No,’ all in a moment, and 
kept trembling the whole time; but if 
you had seen his face! Oh, Lucia, was I 


right?” 
he stopped with a half sob, and raised 


her flushed face {from my knee, where 
she haa laid it, fixed her tearful eyes 
upon me, I took her hands. 

“Now, answer me truly,” I said. “You 
don’t love him ?”’ 

“TI think not,” said Petrella. “No.” 

“You ought to be quite sure,” I’said, 
looking down at her. “It all depends 
upon that, If you do not, you were quite 
right to act as you did. In fact, you 
could do nothing else, being such a true- 
hearted little darling. And we all here 
should be selfish enough to be glad that 
this Mr. Forrester has not taken away 
the light of our house.” 

Petrella kissed me eagerly and ear- 
nestly. 

“Tam glad, too, tostay. I don’t want 
to go, 80 I suppose I don’t care about 
him at all.” 

And she danced away; but from that 
time there was a strong link between us, 
and I became Petrella’s confidante. 

That day we were all seated at the 
dinner table when my father came in, 
He entered rubbing his hands. 

“Well,” he said in # relieved tone, "Tl 
have got that off my mind, and Iam glad 
of it, for Lucia was beginning to look 
very pale,and Petrella was not much 
better this morning. You are to go next 
Monday;” and, with this lucid state- 
ment, my father seated himself at the 
table, and opening his book—for he 
spent all the time he possibly could in 
reading—he began his study and his 
dinner with an appetite. 

We looked at one another, puzzled; 
then Eleanor spoke. 

“You forget, father, that we are in ig- 
norance of any plans relating to us 
which you may have formed. Might I 
ask where we are to go?” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot!” said my father, 
without raising his eyes, “I have en- 
gaged a cottage tor you in Milford, one 
ot the prettiest little watering places, in 
my opinion—quite retired and quiet— 
and a month or two there will set up 
Petrella and Lucia. They just wanted 
change ot air.’ 

My tather’s remedy for every ailment 
was change of air, and for a minute I 
could not help laughing at him, 

My sisters sat aghast at first; then they 
poured out such a torrent of expostula- 
tions that I was wellnigh deafened. The 
London season was not halt over—if we 
stayed away a month or two everybody 
would have lett town; then Milford was 
so unfashionable! Oh, they could not 
ge there! 

But they might have spared their 
words, for my father, generally the easi- 
est of meu, when he took an idea into his 
head, was not to be argued out of it; so 
he remained setad{ast, tortitying himself 
against their arguments and entreaties 
with the sublime consciousness that he 
was doing his duty nobly by his family, 
in spite of all the disagreeable conse- 
quences it entailed on him. 

Having finished his dinner, he rose and 
quitted the room. 

Ihad said nothing, for at first I was 
glad to get away from London; then I 
suddenly remembered that it I went I 
should never see Leonardo again. The 
opportunity of getting away from him 
had come—just what I had been wishing 
for all the day—and I “reaped the mis- 
ery of a granted prayer.” 

In mute despair I bowed my head 
upon my hands, wishing I might as 
easily lay down my miserable life. But 
from these thouglits I was called back to 








what was passing around me by the an- 
gry voice of Agnes. 

“It is to you, Lucia, we owe all this! 
It you had not assumed that sad, listless 
expression, father would never have 
thought of sending us away.” 

“Do you not see how much she is 
affected by the thought of leaving?” 
sneered Eleanor, “Perhaps she may 
have as much occasion to regret our de- 
parture as you. I always thought her 
sudden taste for society had more in it 
than was apparent.” 

It was too much. I tried to rise, but 
my strength tailed; I tell forward sense- 
less upon the floor. 

I was ill all the week, but no one took 
any notice of me except Petrella. She 
came to sit with me often, and tried to 
cheer me. 

My sole desire was to get away. 

Slowly the tedious hours crawled on, 
and at length Monday arrived, and my 
father, who was not able to accompany 
us to Milford, drove with us to the sta- 
tion and saw us off. 

We were nicely situated in the railway 
carriage, as Petrella whispered to me, 
for there was seated opposite to hera 
gentlemanly-looking young man, who 
soon found pretext for drawing her into 
conversation, 

Agnes was not to be left out, and soon, 
to judge by their merry taces and fre- 
quent laughter, the three were engaged 
in a highly entertaining conversation. 

I watched them with infinite surprise. 
Even it [had been beautiful, I am sure 
I could and would have travelled to the 
end of the world without being accosted 
by a single person or accosting one. 

* * * * . * 

I was writing one evening, a fortnight 
atter our arrival at Milford, when Pe- 
trella entered my room, 

She came in slowly, and said :— 

“I'm tired, Lucia—so tired! May I 
draw this chair over and sit at the win- 
dow?” 

“Yes, Petrella; of course!” I replied. 
“Anything you like! Who went out just 
now !” 

“Eleanor and Agnes. They went toa 
Mrs. Somebody’s to spend the evening— 
that woman who was here the other day, 
you know,” sheexplained. ‘They won't 
be back till late; her son’s down from 
London.” 

The last remark, though seemingly ir- 

to the first portion of the sen- 


reality 

“Did they walk?” I asked. 

-“Yes, They went by the garden down 
at the back of the house; but John is to 
drive over for them. Why do you want 
to know?” 

I reflected, seeing Petrella’s dim eyes 
and listless attitude. 

“You ought to have gone with them,” 
I said decidedly. 

“Oh, I don’t want to go!’’ she returned 
drearily. “Lucia, this chair becomes 
heavier every day, I think.” 

She was drawing it over to the window. 
She had scarcely said this when a sudden 
exclamation from her made me start. 
She was looking eagerly out, her face 
flushing deeply, an unwonted brightness 
in her eyes. 

“Petrella, Petrella!’ I cried, starting 
up; “whatis it? What——” 

But Petrella did not wait; she turned 
quickly and ran out of the room, and I 
heard her door close a minute after, 

I stood irresolute for a moment, then 
hurried to the window; but there was 
nothing outside which could explain 
Petrella’s strange ‘conduct. There were 
tresh tootmarks in the sand betore the 
house indeed; but what did that show? 

They were doubtless made by Agnes 
and Eleanor when going to Mrs. “Some- 
body’s’’ to tea. 

Then I remembered that Petrella had 
told me that they had gone through the 
garden at the back of the house; conse- 
quently the footsteps could not be theirs. 
But what did tootmarks signify? People 
passed our house every day. No; it must 
have been something else that had so 
startled Petrella. 

I gave up guessing, and went back 
slowly to my seat, and sitting down 
with my head on my hands, thought and 
wondered. Gradually my mind wand- 
ered from the subjects betore me, and I 
began to sreculate on the change in 
Petrella, and from that fo the change in 
myself, 

Yes—I acknowledged to myself that 
there was as great a change in me as in 
my sister. I had quite got over my love 
tor Count Leonardo; I could hear my 
sisters speak of him, could hear 
strangers utter his name—nay, further, 
could talk quite easily myself of him 
without a flutter at my heart or a quick- 
ening pulse; so my plan of leaving had 
succeeded pertectly. 
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I went downstairs slowly, meditating 
in bitter mood as to how things had 
turned out. I had no purpose in going 
down, but I was so much out of humor 
with myself that I wanted to escape 
somewhere, 

The summer sunshine poured in 
through the open windows, the sweet 
songs of the birds reached me; but I was 
out of tune with everything good, sweet, 
or bright in this world. 

I passed slowly on through the sun- 
light, down the stairs, halt way along 
the hall as far as the door of the little 
drawing-room. My eyes were down- 
cast, but just then I raised them in time 
enough to see what prevented me trom 
entering. 

Petrella sat opposite to the door ina 
low chair, a deep blush glowing in her 
cheeks, her head hung down in shame- 
faced fashion, to hide her happy eyes. 

A glance explained the reason of this 
change in her, also her inexplicable con- 
duct of this evening. Leonardo stood 
behind her, leaning over her, speaking 
eagerly, his handsome face aglow, plead- 
ing in rapid low tones, and, apparently, 
judging by Petrella’s expression, not in 
vain. 

Atter one briet look, I passed on noise- 
lessly. The sunlight seemed to die out, 
and darkness took its place. My heart 
was laid bare to me then. I was aroused 
trom the torpor which I had mistaken 
tor indifference, and which was caused 
by a reaction atter the flerce passions 
that had wrung it during those months 
in London. 

I walked blindly on, and turned un- 
wittingly into a little spare room at the 
end of the hall. There I threw myself 
upon a couch, unconscious of all save the 
awtul pain at my heart. 

I knew then that I had not torgotten 
my love; I know, too, that unconsciously 
I must have cherished an unadmitted 
hope, or the utter extinction of it would 
not have affected me like this. 

The certainty of my tate kept medumb 
in my great grief. I did not cry out, 
wring my hands, or do anything but 
erouch there in the sunlight for what 
seemed to me ages, but for what was 
really only minutes, 

I wanted to wait a little while—I asked 
no more—alone, to collect some sense to 
guide mein my future lite, to summon 
some strength to help me to go through 
it all, 

Slowly consciousness of outer things 
began to return, and the sudden obscur- 
ing ot the sunlight caused by someone 
standing between me. and it caused me 
to glance upward, and I saw Leonardo. 

I sprang to my feet, blindly putting 
out my hands to keep him off, an awtul 
rage and shame half choking my utter- 
ance, 

‘Is there no place to which I can go,” I 
cried, “where you cannot come? Is it 
not enough to have your haunting image 
wring my heart, spoil my youth—and I 
am only nineteen—but you must come to 
insult me in your new-found happiness? 
The wounded animal can creep into some 
corner to die alone; but I must be fol- 
lowed, goaded to madness, my stricken 
heart laid bare, my shametul secret torn 
from me! 

“Could I not be left one short half-hour 
alone with my anguish, but you must 
come with Petrella’s kisses t{resh on your 
lips, with the confession of Petrella’s love 
ringing in your ears? Go now. You 
have witnessed my deepest humiliation, 
you have surprised and forced from me 
my secret. Is it not sufficient’’—for he 
still stood before me—‘‘or do you exact 
more and make me speak more plainly, 
and tell you that I love you, have loved 
you from the first moment I saw you, 
with the love of a heart closed trom 
childhood to all others? I can be de- 
graded no further, say no more! Will 
you never leave me?” 

I half shrieked out the last words, 
raising my wild eyes, brimming with 
tears wrung fro) them by rage and 
shame, to his face, 

A moment’s profound silence then fol- 
lowed. Over his face spread an in- 
explicable brightness; then with a sud- 
den swift movement he caught me in his 
arms, 

I asked for no explanation; I needed 
none. 

Petrella told me the rest afterwards, 
between laughter and tears, She tound 
too late that she had, as I suspected trom 
the beginning, loved Edgar Forrester all 
the time, but saw no way to withdraw 
her refusal. 

It was Leonardo and he whom she had 
seen that evening passing the house, tor 
Edgar had tollowed her to Milford; and 
then— Petrella laughed, with bright drops 
in her eyes as she told me—being des- 
pondent about seeking her himself, had 


deputed Leonardo, his best friend, to 
plead his cause with Petrella. 

Edgar knew nothing ot Leonardo's 
own love for me. It seemed to Leonardo 
too sacred and sweet for a word to be 
said about it, even to Edgar. 

He said—but how can I believe it?— 
that he was unaccountably attracted to 
me trom the first glimpse he had of my 
dark, colorless face on the night of the 


ball, 
Then Lady Moreton told him the next 


morning ot what she was pleased to call 
my wondertul talent, and he also heard 
trom the lips of her ladyship, who alone 
in all the world understood anything of 
me, of my lonely, unloved life; and he 
drew back almost reverently from ad- 
dressing to me the flippant chit-chat that 
was rife in our circle, 

So he came to love me—with whata 
love! Let me pause here and speak ot 
Petrella. 

Leonardo was successiul with her in 
his suit for his triend, and had just left 
the lovers together when he saw mein 
the other room, and 4ntered, driven by a 


sudden impulse. 
. o . . . ” 


We were married three months alter- 
wards—Petrella and Edgar also on the 
same day. 

I pass over the unbounded rage and 
astonishment ot Eleanor and Agnes at 
finding that I had carried off the prize I 
am too happy to let a shadow rest on me, 
and they cannot think me more unde- 
serving of my Leonardo: than I know 
myself to be. 

As tor Petrella—my lips relaxed into a 
smile as I think ofhber and of her hus- 
band. How different he is with her— 
and, I inay say, with me—from what he 
is with the rest of the world, 

And how beautiful and merry and 
loving happiness has made Petrella—our 
darling ! May her path continue to be as 
bright and happy as it is at present! 

Kdgar’s mothor, Lady Moreton, is per- 
fectly enchanted with her grave, clever 
son’s choice, and with my Leonardo's 
too, she says. She has always looked 
upon him as her second son; so she calls 
me daughter. 

Love seems to have opened all its treas. 
ures for me. Edgar makes the best 
brother in the world, and my father has 
grown wondertully attentive to me, It 
was worth while to be ignorant of love 
tor nineteen years ior the pleasure of be- 


my marriage from the night of that ball; 
but that is: impossible. She said I could 
not guess the reason of her special invi- 
tation to me, which puzzled me so much; 
and, when I told her I was as far trom 
guessing as ever, she laughed at my 
puzzled face, and called me a little sim- 
pleton. I pass trom all these things to 
something sweeter to me than all, 

I always thonglht that Leonardo would 
wish our wedding to be as private as 
possible, on account ot the bride he had 
chosen being—my cheeks burn as I write 
it—so unattractive. But, to my surprise, 
he acquiesced in Lady Moreton's and 
Petrella’s desire to have things done on 
a grand scale. 

I tried all I could, for his sake and my 
own, to change their decision, but in 
vain. After we came back to town he 
showed no desire to conceal the fact of 
our engagement, as I had expected, but, 
to my mystification, behaved asif he 
were pertectly proud of and content with 


me, 
Thathis heart is wrapped up in me, 


thatI am the lightoft his eyes, bis pre- 
cious treasure, I know, though I cannot 
understand it. I feel when with him as 
it a shield were between me and all harm 
and annoyance, 

But, even so, I felt deeply tor him 
when others were by and saw his choice, 
Yet it was not until the evening before 
our marriage that I ventured to tell him 
all, Then, with stammering words and 
buining blushes, I told him how sorry I 
felt that I was so plain, how much I 
longed for his sake to be beautiful. 

When I had finished I raised my eyes 
timidly, and saw that singularly beauti- 
ful smile of his illamine his face, The 
love-light in his eyes deepened, there 
was a tender expression about his mobile 
lips. He stooped and kissed mine softly, 
then, rising and drawing my arm within 
his, he took me over to a large mirror 
opposite. 

“Look up now, Lucia,” he said, “and 
tell me if my darling is plain.” 

I obeyed, and saw a tace and figure 
that seemed strange to me. I saw a slim 
gracetul girl, whose great dark eyes 
shone with love and happiness, raven- 
black hair plaited round a finely-tormed 
head, an oval tace—dark, certainly, but 
no longer thin and sallow—with a deep 
rich red blooming in the cheeks, I 
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looked eagerly, breathlessly. The girl 
before me was  beautiful—beautiful! 
Even beside handsome Leonardo she 
was that. I said the word over to my- 
self, and then bewildered, I looked up at 
him, and in his proud, smiling eyes read 
the confirmation of my bliss. 
ee 

A JUNGLE ADVENTURK.—The story of 
an adventure in an Indian jungle shows 
how indifferent to danger a tiger is when 
intent upon gratifying its ferocity. The 
Colonel, having shot a gaur, sent two 
coolies to bring in the head. They re- 
turned with the news that a tamily of 
tigers had taken possession of the gaur,. 
Whereupon the Colonel, accompanied by 
his native hunter and the two coolies, set 
out to bag aitiger, The big cats were 
found hard at work ina patch of heavy 
grass, into which they had dragged the 
gaur,. 

Sending the two coolies upa small tree 
a little way off, the Colonel and the shi- 
karee climbed a large tree by the ald of 
a bamboo ladder, From his perch the 
Colonel gota view of a large and a me- 
dium-sized tiger. He fired at the shoul- 
der of the large one, and took a snap- 
shot at the other as it bolted, and broke 
ite back. 

There were responding roars; then a 
tiger rushed at the Colonel's tree, 
knocked down the ladder, and retired, 
wounded from a hurried shot, to a heavy 
patch of grass ten yards off, 

There it ennounced itself on guard by 
roarsand snarls, Five shots failed to 
drive itaway. Finding that he had but 
two cartridges left, the Colonel held out 
his hand to the shikaree for more, The 
worthy bad given the bag containing the 
ammunition to one of the coolien, 

Only a monkey or a native could de- 
scend the tree without a ladder; the red 
ants led the mena lively time; the young 
tiger whose back had been broken roared 
through the night, and its mother, who 
was on guard, responded, 

The two cartridges were kept for an 
emergency, Anhour before daybreak 
the tigers became silent. A dead branch 
flung into the grass provoked a roar, 
which told that she was still on guard, 

The Colonel took off his trousers and 
coat and stuffed them full of leaves, thus 
making a dummy man. The shikaree 
tore his turban into strips, and tied one 
end to the stuffed figure, Going outona 
branch he let itdown, As it touched the 


ground, the tigress sprang upon it and. 


tore it to bits, 

The Colonel rolled her over with a ball 
through the neck and another through 
the shoulder, She died without a groan. 
Then the coolies were called upon to de- 
ascend and re-erect the ladder, 

Down it the Colonel came, loaded the 
rifles from the bag, and killed the 
broken-backed cub. But his trousers 
and coat were both torn into shreds, 
and he had to walk to his tent more un- 
dressed than a Highland Seot in full pa- 
rade costume, 











Lep ny Tuxim Farrn.—One of the 
most curious sights in the world is con- 
stantly to be seen at Hardwar, a sacred 
city of the Hindoos lying on the banks 
ot the Ganges, Its population is mainly 
composed of an ever-shiiting throng ot 
pilgrims, who come from all parts of 
India, some on foot, others by train, to 
bathe In the Ghat, a ben! of the river 
partitioned off byasmall iron bridge, 
There, too, the pilgrims consign to the 
sacred waters the bones or ashes of their 
dead, 

Hale and sick, wealthy and poor, all 
crowd together into the holy bath, or 
‘‘Kar-Ki-Parki.” Some seek material, 
others spiritual, health; the cripples hope 
to throw away their crutches, and the 
sinner rejoices in the prospect of Para- 
dise, The sacred fish, which are so tame 
that they often eat outof the pilgrims’ 
hands, alone obtain a tangible result 
from the great pilgrimage, tor none ot 
those who take part in it neglect to teed 
them, 

Writing Rama, or “God,” on a small 
piece of paper, the pious ‘pilgrim places 
a number of flour pills over the word, 
and then throws the whole into the 
water to the fishes, 

Those who cannot make the pilgrim- 
age commission others to bring them the 
sacred liquid, and a lively trade in 
Ganges water is done all the year round. 
From the sacred cities to all parts ot 
Central India processions of water car- 
riers wend their way, for should 
travel by sail their load would lone all 
its pr~perties, 

Thus it is that the sacred Ganges water, 
enclosed in tiny vessels bound about 
with wicker stilt remains as one ot the 
few survivals of old India. 


Justice and generosity are so inti- 
mately interwoven that rcan flour- 
ish healthfully without the other, 
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THE BOUNDS OF TIME. 


BY T. B. 0. 








1 dreamed I passed the bounds of Time, 
And stood, alive, elate, 

Upon the further side Death's flood 
And watched old Charon’s freight, 

My eyes unblinded by the film 
That clouds the mortal state. 


One—who upon bis fellow inen, 
As from a pedestal, 

Had looked—I searce could recognize, 
So mean and poor and small, 

so shrunken and so dwarfed he seemed, 
W ho once o' ertowered them all. 


And one—who walked the earth in rage— 
Was clothed upon with light, 

While angels made a place for bim 
Upon their holy height; 

below I oft had pitied bim 
His beggar’s hapless plight. 


The one plague-spotted and the one 
W bose whiteness without flaw 

Compelied the wond'’ring saints themselves 
To gaze on bim with awe— 

Hoth I beheld revealed, and knew 
it wae their souls I saw! 


White Carnations. 


BY W. W. 


(6 A Somer?” Decor” Besvebamp 
the 





flowers?” Doctor Besuchamp 
asked me as we made our way to 
supper room. 

“Not all carnations,” I answered has- 
tily; “white carnations are horrid flow- 
ere! it’s an insult to offer them to any 
one!” 

“Why? the Doctor asked, laughing. 
“{ should heve thought that, with the 


agein, as I did not reply. 

“Don’t you know why? White carna- 
tions mean, ‘The more I secof you, the 
more I dislike you,’"” 


girl of twenty does not take to a man for 
his intellectual powers, And he was cer- 
tainly good; but so were many others 
whom I cared nothing about, Did he 
care tor me? I could not say. Some. 
times I fancied he did a little; and then, 
at other times, I thought that I absolutely 


bored bim, 
Resides he was mach too grave for such 


Yet l found myself thinking about him 
very often, much more often than about 
my other male friends. 

It was on the evening before my birth. 
day that we had the conversation about 
the carnations, the birthday that was 


By the first post came a letter for father, 
announcing that he was a wealthy man, 
and calling him from home for a week or 
so, An inheritance which certainly he 
had never counted upon had been left to 
him, Our joy was very great, and. on 
my part, quite untroubled by any regret 
for my deceased relative, a great-uncle, 
whom I had never seen, and had heard 
spoken of during bis lifetime asa miserly 
cantankerous old man. 

Til now my father had been almost 
entirely dependent upon his pay, and 
sometimes it was diMoult enough to make 
both ends meet. I could see how thank. 
ful my father was to have the money, 
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and to know that he need have no farther 
anxiety about my fature. 

It was a splendid birthday present; the 
only pity was that no one except our- 
sel ves knew about it. About noon father 
started, and | was able at last to sit down 
to read my letters. I was comfortably 
settied in our littie drawing room when 
Mary, our old servant, came in and 
piaced something upon the tabie. 

“With Doctor Beauchamp’s compli- 
ments,’’ she said, and left the room. 

As my back v as turned to the door and 
the table I sprang up quickly, for I was 
very glad that Claude bad remembered 
my birthday. I <,astexplain that Doctor 
Besuchamp”’: Ubristian name was Claude. 
Bat I drew back furious, for there on the 
table stood a lovely carnation plant, 
covered with buds and and blossoms, 
which filled the room with their per- 
fume, Bat the blossoms were white! 

I do not know whether I was the more 
angry or disappointed. At first I think I 
was only grieved and disappointed, for I 
had gradually grown to believe in 
OClaude’s attachment more than I was 
aware of. And now all that wasover. “The 
more I see you the more I dislike you,” 
Was written as in jetters of fire on every 
one of the white blossoms, My second 
thought was that there must bave been 
some mistake, 

The name so often in my mind per- 
baps bad never been mentioned at all; it 
might bave been only my imagination 
that had played me false. And what did 
it signify if anyone else, even my dear- 
est friend, so long as it was not Claude, 
had sent me a white carnation? 

I examined the plant more carefully to 
see if the sender’s name were atteched to 
it, Yos—there was an envelope among 
the lower leaves, I seized it eagerly, The 
address was in Claude’s handwriting—! 
knew it well. Ono the card enclosed he 
bad written: 


“I want the flowers, whose language 
you seem to understand so well, to tell 
you all I have tried in vain to say in 
words, My one fervent desire is that 
you may feel yourseif abie to send me in 
return a blossom from the same plant.”’ 


1 crushed the cruel card in my hand, 
My strongest feeling at the moment was 
one of intense mortification, What! bad 
often told myself would happen some 
day bad at last come to passe, I had 
shown myself to be a foolish forward girl; 
my waeywerd impulsive nature could 
never suit a quiet reserved man, 

Ibad been imprudent enough to be- 
thay a preference which Claude Heau- 
champ felt was not mutual, and he was 
therefore all the more disgusted at my 
lack of reserve. Hitherto! had failed to 
understand the real ¢zuse of his cool 
behavior, and bad continugd to force my- 
self upon bim until he had been obliged 
to resort to this cruel and rade expedient 
to destroy my illusion. All at once my 
tears, which had been flowing freely, 
ceased, and a feeling of bitter anger took 

0 of me, 

Yosu—he was rude and ill-bred; he had 
offered me an ineult such as I bad never 
suffered before, Even if I had betrayed 
my feelings too plainly, was thata reason 
why I should be treated in this cruel 
heartless way ? 

Something within me seemed to say 
that it might be a joke, Joke indeed? 
Had Claude merely sent me the carnation 
without the note I might have considered 
it a clumsy jest, and as such I might have 
forgiven it, although Doctor Beauchamp 
was not addicted to joking. 

Bat the lines that accompanied the 
plant made it impossible for me to treat 
it as a harmless joke, if it was sointended, 
It seemed impossible to me now that I 
could ever have cared for aman who, 
either in jest or in earnest, could have 
been guilty of such an indiscretion, 
Nevertheless my tears broke out afresh, 

Bat what was to be done with the hor- 
rid fower?t It must not remain in the 
drawing room; it was such a beautiful 
plant that everyone would be wanting to 
know how I came by it. SoI carried it 
up to my bedroom and placed it upon 
the windowsill. 

Then I dried my tears and resolved not 
to ory any more; and when I| had bathed 
my face in cold water all traces of weep- 
ing had disappeared, though I was siill a 
little paler than usual. 

An hour later Mary eame up tomy 
room for orders, 

“You don’t look well, Miss Hilda,” 
sheesaid. “Is anything the matter ?”’ 

“A headache,” I murmured, 

“Ta it very bad, Miss Hilda?” 

“Very bad,” 

“Then I’m glad I didn’t call you! Doo- 


tor Beauchamp bas just called; but he 
asked for master, and | told him he was 
away from home. I said that you were 
very much pleased with the lovely carna- 
tion.” 

“You need not have troubled to say 
anything of the kind, Mary,’ I returned 
in a tone of annoyance, 

Mary looked at me in astonishment. 

“And weren’t you really pleased, Miss 
Hilda?” she inquired. “I thought you 
must be by your bringing it up bere so it 
can get plenty of sunshine. Oh, Miss 
Hilda, you must pardon me, but I’m not 
blind, and I can’t help seeing how much 
store you set by the Doctor !”’ 

So even Mary hed noticed what 1 so 
wished to remain a secret. 

“I will thank you, Mary, for the fature 
to keep your observations to yourself,” I 
answered in a severe tone, ‘You've 
made a great mistake about my feelings, 
and in no case are they any concern of 
yours,” 

Mary said no more. No doubt she 
thought my iil temper was ail owing to 
my bad headache; and shortly afterwards 
sbe left the room. 

When father returned he stroked my 
curly brown bair and said: 

“You look pale, little Hilda—you must 
not be iil,” 

But as I sailiagly assured bim that 
nothing but my longing to see him again 
had caused my pallor, be did not again 
allude to my appearance. 

I do not know who first mentioned the 
fact of our altered circumstances, but the 
news spread like wildfre. Friends came 
to ask me, in confidence, if it were true 
that my father had been left a hundred 
thousand pounds, The young subaiterns 
were even more attentive to me than be- 
fore; and when I entered a shop! was 
treated with the utmost obsequiousness. 
In short, I perceived with surprise, not 
unmingled with childish satisfaction, 
that my father’s newly-scquired wealth 
had made me a much more important 
little personage then I was before our 
good fortune came. 

This fact may perhaps have helped me 
to bear up under my trouble—this and 
the knowledge that no one guessed that 
I bad had anything to distress me, I 
never happened to meet Doctor Beau- 
cbamp either in the street or in society, 
at which I rejoiced greatly, for, had I 
meét him, I should not have known in 
the least what to say or do, 

One morning after my father bad been 
back a few days he sent for me to his 
study. He often wanted a little chat 
with me, sol went down perfectly nn- 
concerned, Yet the moment I entered 
the room I[ saw by bis face that sometbing 
had happened, 

“My ohild,”’ he said, as I seated myself 
on the arm of his easy-chair, ‘are you so 
secon thinking of forsaking your old 
father ?”’ 

I grew crimson, At one time! might 
have dreamed of such a thing, but cer- 
tainly not now. 

“] shall always stay with you, father,’’ 
I said, trying to look cheerful, 

“Thore is some one who would like to 
lure you away,” my father said with a 
smile, taking up an open letter from the 
table by his side, My heart began to 
throb, for I recognized the handwriting. 
“Doctor Beauchamp has written to me to 
ask my consent to his proposing to you. 
He bopes you will not regard his wishes 
unfavorably. How is it, Hilda?” 

I did not answer, For a moment my 
heart overflowed with joy. Everything 
in the room seemed to be turning round, 
and I had to rest my hands firmly on the 
back of father’s chair to prevent myself 
from falling. This ecstasy lasted only 
for a moment however. 

Then 1 recollected the carnation, and 
seemed to hear someone saying, ‘The 
more 1 see of you, the more | dislike 
you!" 

The flowers had been sent but a few 
days before, when—and my heart seemed 
almost to stand still as the thought oo- 
ocurred to me—my father was still a poor 
man. Since then I bad grown more at- 
tractive, and now Doctor Beauchamp 
deigned to propose to me, and imagined 
that I should be ready at once to accept 
him. He might at least bave bad suffi- 
cient good taste to change bie mind with 
a little less speed. I began to feel some- 
thing very like contempt for him. 

«Well, Hilda,” said my father, kindly, 
‘are you so surprised that you cannot 
reply? You must pot think of me, little 
one, I should have liked to keep you a 
little longer; bat, if you think you can 
be happy with Claude Beauchamp, he is 
an honorable man,and I am not afraid 
to trust you to him. Well, Hilda,” he 
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went on, as I still remained silent—‘‘what 
amito say? He asks if he may come 
bimeelf for an answer this afternoon. 
*Yes’ or ‘No’? ‘Yeos’'—unless 1 have been 
mistaken ?”’ 

I stood quite still, and tears rolled down 
my cheeks, 

“Is itso hard to leave me alone, little 
one?” my father asked, drawing me ten- 
derly to bis side. 

“No, no!” I cried, unable now to re- 
press my sobs. “I will never leave you, 
and Iocan never, never be Doctor Beau- 
champ’s wife! Don’t send me away, 
daddy, dear! I can neither love nor re- 
spect bim. 

“H’m !” ejaculated my father, in aston- 
ishment, “I grant you may not love 
bim, although that surprises me; but 
why can’t you respect bim? That's 
very bard thing to say of anyone, and 
should never be said without good and 
sufficient reason, Have you any?’ 

“Yes,” I replied, drying my tears and 
becoming a little calmer. I felt that my 
father expected an explanation, but was 
conscious that I was utterly unable to 
give it, 

“Has be offended you?” he said. 

“You,” 

“And you won’t pass it over? Have 
you bad some misunderstanding ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, calmly enough 
now, “AndI will never marry Doctor 
Beauchemp unless you force me to do 
a0,”" 

“Nay, nay,’ exclaimed father, almost 
laughing—‘‘that I will never do. If you 
care for him you have only to tell him so, 
Iam sorry for him, but I am glad, for 
my own sake, to keep my little girl a bit 
longer beside me.”’ 

Then he kissed me tenderly, and I was 
allowed to go. 

I ought to have felt very triumphant, 
but somehow I did not. I had shown 
Claude that I had plenty of pride, that I 
was not to be had simply for the asking, 
or treated with indifference and rude. 
ness, just as it might seem most advant- 
ageoustohim. But I felt intensely un- 
happy, and I wandered about the bouse 
dejected and miserable, as though I had 
done something wrong. 

Father decided, with his usual kind- 
ness, that it would be petter to communi- 
cate my dee'sion by letter, so as to avoid 
the pain of a personal interview. 
before the letter coulda” 

Doctor Beauchamp I heard his voice in 
the ball—he was inquiring for father. 

“It's bhisown doing,” I said to myself; 
‘and the blow won’t at any rate, be an 
overwhelming one.” I closed the door 
of the drawing-room, where I was sitting, 
sank into a chair, and began to dream of 
what might have been if—if—— 

A tew moments later the door opened 
softly, and father came in with a troubled 
expression on his dear old face. 

“I am very sorry, Hilda, I can’t save 
you the unpleasantness,” he said; “but 
Doctor Beauchamp wishes to have your 
answer from yourself. He seems very 
much surprised at your decision.” 

“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,” I replied, in a resigned tone, 
“Bring bim here, father.” 

Thereupon my father went and fetched 
Doctor Beauchamp from his study, where 
he had been waiting, and then hastily 
lett us alone together. 

Two or three painful moments passed, 
during which we sat opposite to each 
other in silence, 

“You wished to speak to me?’’ I asked 
at last in a low voice, without glancing 
at Claude. I dared not look at bim, for 
fear I should cry, 

“Yes,” he replied; and I found, to my 
terror, that my anger was rapidly eva- 

g@ at the sound of his voice. “I 
should like to learn trom your own lips 
whether I have really deceived myself 
as to your feelings for me, or whether 
the answer you send me through your 
father is the result of some momentary 
misunderstanding !’’ 

I felt that he intended to say ‘‘momen- 
tary ili-temper,”’ and the thought irri- 
tated me, and I turned from him. 

“Hilda,” Claude continued gently, ‘as 
long a8 you don’t tell me yourself that 
you have never cared for me, I shall not 
believe it.” 

I was silent, I could not tell a false- 
hood, 

Then he spoke again in the quiet tone 
which I found hard to resist, 

“At least tell me what I have done to 
effand you?” 

Still I remained silent. The strain was 
becoming unbearable. Claude did not 
seem to have the slightest suspicion that 
he had been guilty of any breach of po- 
liteness. 











“It seems you do not intend to favor 
me with any answer,” he said coldly, as 
be rose and faced me, It struck meas 
too serious a matter for us both for me to 
g° away without demanding an explana- 
tion. You are apparently of the contrary 
opinion.” And he tarned to go. 

“Did you,’”’ I began—and he turned 
back instantly—‘send me a carnation 
plant on my birthday ?”’ 

*Oertainly I did,” he answered frankly. 

“Did you send me, at the same time, 
this note?’ With trembling fingers I 
drew out the card, 

“Undoubtedly,” he replied, glancing at 
it. “Ie that a crime?” 

“I don’t know whether it is usually 
considered kind and gentiemanly to in- 
sult a girl in this fashion. I, for one, de- 
cidediy object, Don’t you really under- 
stand tbat the flowers and the words are 
a direct insult?” 

“Iam sorry my letter should have so 
displeased you,”’ Claude went on coldly. 
“It is news for me to learn that there 
could be anything offensivein the flowers 
or the lines I sent you. You have re- 
proached me with want of kindness, Is 
it kind to reply so harshly to words that 
proceeded from a loving and honest 
heart?” 

**You shali have the answer you asked 
for!’’ I cried, and rushed out of the room 
and up to my own bedroom. I broke off 
a Dumber of the carnation blossoms and 
returned with them to the drawingroom. 
“If you wish any more of the flowers, 
you are quite welcome to them,” I said 
scornfully, as I offered Claude the blos- 
somes, 

“Thanks; these are quite sufficient,” 
be replied; “but I must confess that this 
is not the answer I bad hoped for, I did 
not send you these carnations, and still 
less did I wish to receive them at your 
hands,” 

“Did not send them to me!’’ I cried, 
opening my eyes in surprise, and letting 
the flowers fall to the floor, 

“Of course not!’ returned Claude, with 
a look of impatience, “It would have 
been untrue and rodeaswell. Hilda’”’— 
and his voice became sudden|y soft again, 
“je this why you were angry with me? 
Did you really think that I was capable 
of such barbarity ?”’ 

“How could I think otherwise?” I said, 


PETE asarve obt aae earn 
“ any otber carnations. 
Mary brought them to mé, with your 
name, 1 know no more,” 

“My carnations were of a different 
eolor,” be went on slowly, looking 
straight into my eyes till I grew as red 
as the flower to which he was alluding. 

“But I have no red—I mean—I haven't 
received any other carnations,’’ I said in 
some confusion. 

There has been a mistake somewhere,”’ 
Claude began again; “but I have had 
nothing to do with it. No doubt however 
the mystery can be easily solved,” 

“No, no—it need never be solved!" I 
exclaimed in joyous tones. “I will be- 
lieve you, J was too ready to think ill of 
you; but now I will accept your word 
without question, Ob, Claude, you can’t 
think how miserable I have been for the 
last few days!” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mary entered the room with a note for 
me in hex hand; but, when she saw us 
standing hand-in-hand, with glowing 
faces, she stepped back. 

“Wait a moment, Mary,” cried Claude, 
quite radiant, releasing my hand—“you 
must help to clear me of a very ugly 
suspicion !’’ 

“But it isn’t necessary!” I protested. 
“] have told you that I believe you with- 
out any cxplenation.”’ 

“And Lorave for justice, not mercy,” 
he replied. “Mary, did a man afew days 
ago leave a white carnation here for me? 
If so, he must have changed it on the way, 
for 1 gave him a red ofe.”’ 

Mary colored a little, 

“He brought what you gave him, sir, 
ali right,” she said; ‘but—Miss Hilda, 
you won’t be angry ?—in bringing the 
plant in, 1 accidentally let it fall, and it 
broke off close to the root. i was so 
sorry you should be disappointed or 
your birthday, #o I went to Reed’s to buy 
another. But be hadn’t another the same 
size except a white one, which of course 
wasn’t so pretty. I was very vexed; but 
flowers are flowers, whetber they are red 
or white. Sol gota white one, and I’ve 
peen wanting to explain the matter to 
you. I should beve done #0 before, 
only—”’ 

“Tt was ail my fault you didn’t,” I 
said, interrupting her, “because I was so 
cross; and every time you began to say a 
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word about Doctor Beauchamp | stopped 
you,” 

“T hope, Mies Hilda, I haven’tdone any 
barm?” Mary said. 

I was far too happy to scold her, even if 
Ibad not known how little she had in- 
tended to vex me. 

Of course we became engaged. Sct I 
must add just one thing more. Later on 
it came out that Claude had known noth- 
ing at all about the change in my father’s 
circumstances; for, three days after my 
birthday, he bad been suddenly cailed 
away to a distance, and had returned 
only on the day our misunderstanding 
was cleared up, The news of father’s 
good fortane bad not, of course, spread 
beyond the town, so I was able to dis- 
mise every suspicion of self seeking on 
the part of Claude, which suspicion I had 
bappily never mentioned to anyone, not 
even to my own father, 


Her Holiday. 


BYs U. Ww 


M* WALTON was her name, He 








knew that, because he followed 

ber into the hotel and entered his 
name in the visitor’s book immediately 
after bers. 

They had traveled on the same steamer 
to Arran. He first noticed her soon afier 
leaving Greenock. 

Edward Brogden had never seen any- 
one quite like her before, she was so 
youthful without being exactly young; 
80 ingenious, 80 enthusiastic. He could 
see she was bubbling over with joy; she 
murmured to herself, and sang snatches 
of song in « low bird-like voice; she 
smiled as the shadows raced down the 
green bills, and she held her band out to 
the gulls as they flew past, 

Edward Brogden could not take his 
eyes off the slight, elegant littie figure, 
and before much time had elapsed he 
contrived to bring himself to her notice 
by rendering her some slight service, As 
she thanked bim she flashed her peach- 
like face, with the soft yellow curis on 
her forehead, round on bim, and emiled 
through her gold-rimmed glasses. He 
forgot utterly what be was going to say, 
and but for her readiness it would have 
ge tee yg 

4 over 
Prey i Yad notkaow 
It is very good of you to bring me aseat, 
but I really do not know whether 1 wish 
to sit down. It is all so beautifal—tne 
movement, the light, the warmih, I do 
not want to miss anything; not a ripple 
of the water, not a shadow on the bill- 
side, Ob, is itnot exquisite!” she cried, 
clasping her bands, “It makes me feel 
young again.” 

“Young again ?’ said Edward Brogden, 
more to himself than to her. Young 
again?” 

“You,” the silvery voice went on; 
“young ae I used to be years and years 
ago, when I lived in the clouds snd 
walked on air; before I took up the bur- 
den of life and ‘got weary and sick and 
old, I assure you I felt very old and 
tired yesterday atthis time. But don’t 
let us talk of that. I am trying to forget, 
trying to renew my youth. I have come 
on ” 


‘Renew her youth !’’ mentally repeated 
Edward Brogden. “Why, the child can 
hardly be twenty !”’ 

She was evidently traveling alone, and 
he kept his eye on her to the end of the 
journey. His destination happened to be 
hers also. 

They both landed at Roderick, and she 
preceded him along the landing-stage to 
the hotei, and as we have seen, entered 
her name in the visitors’ book at the re- 
quest of the 

“Mrs. Walton!’ 
widow! 

He thanked his stars that he was in 
the same hotel with her. 

Then began the maddest, happiest tims 
in all Edward Brogden’s career, He let 
bimeeif go. In proportion to the discre. 
tion in all previous affairs of the heart 
was the abandonment and recklessness 
of bis last infatuation. 

He cast all prudence to the winds. He 
knew nothing about Mrs, Walton, nor 
did he wish to know anything. 

He was sick of prodence. He had been 
prudent and cautious all his life, and 
here he was at thirty years of age un- 
loved and unloving. Yes, he would let 
himself go for once, 

It appeared that all the unattached men 
in the hotel had come to a similar deci. 
sion, for before many days were over 
they were all her devoted siaver. She 


Why, she must bea 


smiled through her gold-rimmed glasses 
on all impartially, and she showed no in- 
viduous preference as to the person with 
whom she walked or talked. 

The ladies, too, fell under her spell, 
and declared that she was a most charm- 
ing young thing, so gay, so innocent, 

“Mre, Waiton is quite delightful, of 
course,” said one matron to another, 
“bat I must say she is « little indiscreet, 
and may lay herself open to misconstruc. 
tion.’’ 

“] suppose she is what one might call 
an emancipated woman.” 

“But even emancipated women might 
discriminate; she accepts attentions from 
ali sorts and conditions of men.” 

“And yet one cannot say she encour. 
ages them; she is quite pleasant with 
women too, and will spend a whole 
morning playiog with the children.” 

Mrs, Walton came up at this moment, 
smiling and readjusting her eye glasses, 
These were attached by a slender goid 
chain to her brooch, and were constantly 
slipping from her eyes, but they were in. 
dispensable to her sight, and she always 

them. 


replaced le 

“Ab, here you are! My dear Mra, 
Owen, your cap iaon one side. Let me 
put it straight thie minute,” which she 
did with a light touch, stroking the white 
hair delicately, and remarking she hoped 
she should have beautifal white hair 
when she was a few yoars older. 

“And now this cap telle a tale; you have 
been at your troubles again. You have 
been shaking your head over the short- 
comings of your cook down there in 
Surry, or the depravity of the gardeners, 
Asleaid the other day, when you were 
worrying about the jam-making, ‘Forget, 
forget; be happy at least once a year; leave 
ail troubles at bome, and come out for a 
holiday; laugh, be gay—forget.’”’ 

“I believe you promised to sing to us 
to-night, Mra, Walton?’ said Edward 
Brodgen strolling up at this point, 

‘Ah, did I promise? I never meant to 
sing here, and brought no music; but 
perhaps something will come to me,”’ she 
said, rising and sweeping across the room 
to the piano, where three or four men 
stood waiting for her, 

She always dressed in half mourning, 
and to-night she wore a long black gown 
with bodice of heliotrope glace silk 
veiled in sequined net of the same shade 
—s combination which set off her lovely 
complexion and hair to perfection, 

She ran her fingers over the keys, ‘It 
ia no use,” she said at last, letting her 
hands fall, “I must contradict my own 
teaching and be serious; none of the 
happy songs will come,”’ 

‘They all declared they liked seriors 

best, 

“And I must warn you,” she said, “all 
my songs are old songs—all my songs are 
memories.”” A faraway look came into 
her eyes as she lifted her hands to 
the keys again and played the opening 
bare of Tosti’s “Good-bye.” Occasions 
on which they bad heard this song beau- 
tifally rendered recurred to most of those 
present; but she bad not sung many 
notes before they realized that this was 
a new thing in singing. 

At the conclusion there was a murmur 
of thanks and admiration. The men 
spoke quietly. The women were in tears, 

She ran ber fingers over the keys again 
and began to sing, “Is it a dream ?”’ 

Mr, Hardcastle decided there and then 
that be would ask her to marry him, 
Mr, Cyril Ranger could not for the life of 
him think what he had been doing to 
have spent a whole week near such a 
woman and not have proposed to her, 
Two young men who had come a week 
ago, intending to stay for the night only, 
and who lingered on because, as they 
said, of the sociable, gay, unoonven- 
tional life of the place—in other words 
because of the little widow—each vowed 
to himself he would write that very night 
to his father and explain the situation, 
suggesting a readjustment of business 
relations with a view to marrisge at an 
early date. 

Edward Brodgen was deeply affected, 
Next morning when he found bimseif 
seated beside her on a steamer making 
an exoursion round the isisnd he said: 
“Well, Mra, Walton have you any more 
surprises for us? Do you know you 
astonished us all last night? I cannot re- 
concile the sadness of your singing with 
your usual gaiety. I am puzzied to know 

which is your real seif,”’ 

“Both are real,” she said, “I have at 
least halfa dozen quite distinct selver, 
Sometimes one is to the fore, sometimes 
another, It depends on my mood and 
my surroundings whether I laugh to 
prevent myself crying or break my heat 
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singiog sad songs through sheer delight 
and the joy of living.” 

“You are an enigma.” 

“No, lam a woman!" 

“Tt is the same thing.”’ 

She drew his attention to Ailsa Orag. 

“Yea, yes, the crag,” said he absently. 
‘Do you know I always feel attracted by 
anything enigmatical or mysterious; the 
more complex a woman is the better I 
like her; I am weary of simple trans- 
parent soule whom he that runs may 
read, What an experience! What a 
splendid interest it would be! Ah, Mra. 
Walton, life would be worth living if 
you-—”’ 

“See, Mr, Brogden, we must be nearing 
Lashiam; and do look at those lovers 
wandering along the road. Isn't it sad ?’’ 

“Ob, they will get married [”’ 

“That is the best thing they can do,” 

Mra, Walton informed him with tears 
in ber eyes that she felt a little hysterical 
to-day, that it was the last day of her 
holiday, and that if he would excuse her 
she would not talk any more but would 
sit quietly at the other side of the boat. 

“The iast day of your holiday? Then 
you must certainly let me speak to you 
of which affects me vitally,” 
he said as he raised hie hat and moved 
away. 

“Afterwards,” she exclaimed; ‘“‘after- 
wards,” 


At five o’clock that afternoon a large, 
dull, florid, bald man of about fifty was 
standing im the hall with Mrs, Walton 
when Edward Brogdon came in to look 
for her to have his talk on something 
vital to bhimeelf, 

“Allow me to introduce you to my hus- 
band, Mr, Brogden,” she saia, smiling 
through her gold-rimmed glasses, 

The next morning the boys resumed 
their journey on the bicycles, Mr, Hard- 
castle was called away suddenly, and Mr, 
Oyril Ranger discovered Arran was tire- 
s0me, 
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THE BEARING OF TROUBLE. 


Those who are possessed of a highly 
nervous temperament which is as sensi- 
tive as mercury to outside influence, 
now up, now down, with all the rest- 
lessness of a barometer in stormy 
weather, must often look with envious 
eyes on placid people over whose heads 
storm and stress pass, leaving barely a 
sign of their crossing. The rigorous 
law of compensation seems to make a 
special prey of the sensitive, whose eyes, 
as it were, contain a powerful magnify- 
ing lens, which exaggerates both pleas- 
ure and pain. A little fleck in the sky 

to them a thunder-cloud; a 
molebill in their path wears the aspect 
of an almost insurmountable moun- 
tain; a white sheet becomes a ghost; 
and a rolling-stone which could be 
stopped with the hand has all the 
terrors of an avalanche. 

The symptoms, it may be said, point 
to the need of soothing medicine and a 
change of air, Perhaps they do. Per- 
haps the nervous temperament may be 
combated and conquered to some ex- 
tent; bat, fashion our lives as we will, 
we are more or less the victims of tem- 
perameat, and shall continue to be so 
to the end of time. It is easy to speak 
of a change of air and a change of oc- 
cupation for those who are laboring 
under the difficulties of a perturbed 
mind, But what if neither is possible? 
What ‘if you are compelled to stand 
still and face events which seem fraught 
with worry, with complications, almost 
with disaster? Subsequent events may 
prove the storm to be much less severe 
than was anticipated, and easy to be 
weathered; but anticipation often takes 
ite coloring not from facts so much as 
from the mind of the one who anti- 
cipates. The placid-minded man plays 
the part of a fatalist. 

“Whatever will come, will come,’’ 
he says. ‘Do your best, accept the 
situation, and don’t worry, for worry 
kills,”’ 

It is a delightful philosophy, but not 
the least bit consoling to the perturbed 
mind which sees dangers under the 
microscope, and thinks it sees them 
with the naked eye. Disaster carries 
different meanings to different minds. 
To the placid man it means a flesh- 
wound; to the nervously-disposed man 
it means a stab to the heart. There 
are men to whom bankruptcy is merely 


an unpleasant incident in the year’s | 


work; to other it is a life-long disgrace, 
a cloud from which they can never 
emerge. How can two minds seeing 
one thing in such different aspects 
hope to share sympathies or to exchange 
experiences ? 

An impartial arbitrator would no 
doubt declare that wisdom lay with the 
calmer man. We would not hesitate 
to say that he has the more enviable 
lot; but it is wrong, we think, to speak 
of him as the wiser, It is not so much 
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a question of wisdom in the one case 
or the other as it isa matter of tem- 
perament. It is not wise of the duck 
to let the water run off its back so that 
it comes dry out of the pond; nature 
has settled the matter for it. And cir- 
cumstances and heredity have settled 
the matter of the differences in men’s 
temperaments. 

True, there is more room for appeal 
in matters of the mind. We can put 
ourselves to school and learn in some 
degree the hard lesson of self-control; 
but a life-long schooling will not make 
a highly sensitive man phlegmatic, or 
an easy-going man keenly sensitive. 
We may put our temperaments under 
subjection, but we cannot alter them. 
We may learn to show no signs of fear, 
but we cannot learn not to fear, except 
in cases where familiarity has bred con- 
tempt for certain dangers. It is said 
of some of our bravest. soldiers that 
they never enter a new campaign with- 
out fear, though they are too well 
disciplined to betray it; and in a less 
impressive sphere, it is well known 
that many of the most experienced 
actors and actresses, after years behind 
the footlights, suffer greatly from 
stage-fright on the first night of a new 
production, 

An easily perturbed mind belongs 
pre-eminently to people of an artistic 
temperament, whose tears and smiles 
are very near the surface, ready to be 
called out on the smallest pretext. Now 
we would not say that our tears and 
smiles are beyond our control. They 
are, or ought to be, very much within 
our control. 

Of course we cannot avoid, unless 
we are unusually strong-minded, allow- 
ing our feelings to escape a little. A 
perturbed mind will often show itself 
in the form of petty irritability when 
we are most desirous of keeping it un- 
der control. Even a smile will not al- 
ways hide a fit of bad temper; nor can 
we always, by forcing our dignity to the 
utmost, forbear from a smile when we 
are in a laughing mood. Yet it should 
be one of our first and most constant 
lessons to control the outward expres- 
sion of our more delicate feelings. 

But a catalogue of the troubles of 
the man of nervous temperament 
seems to demand a moral. Is there 
nothing to be said beyond the fact that 
a man is the victim of his tempera- 
ment? Or are we simply to take a 
pleasure in drawing an uncomfortable 
impressionist picture ‘of the trials of 
the sensitive man, and there leave the 
matter? Well, we think every onecan 
to some extent place not only the ex- 
pression of their emotions, but their 
emotions themselves, under control— 
not a very perfect control perhaps, but 
something which serves to give com- 
parative peace of mind, At the least, 
a man should so far know himself and 
his temperament as to avoid, where 
possible, encountering those circum- 
stances which minister to his perturba- 
tion of mind. 

‘‘Never put out your arm farther than 
you can draw it back’’ is a good Scot- 
tish proverb; and the man who knows 
how easily he is ruffled by adverse cir- 
cumstances should guard against em- 
barking on an enterprise where a false 
step may cause him untold wretched- 
ness. A nervous man should certainly 
‘not be a speculator--that way the mad- 
house lies, He should judge carefully 
his steps, and not fly at high game un- 
less he is prepared to accept failure 
philosophically. 

And, when his worries do come, as 
they must frequently do, he cannot 
shut his eyes to them and leave things 
altogether to chance; but he might and 
should try to divert his mind when it 
simply dwells on the misery of the 
situation without troubling itself about 


a cure. It is not an easy lesson to 
school the temperament into taking 
troubles lightly or to easily learn care- 
lessly to ignore difficulties; but it is 
worth while to try to cultivate the habit 
of looking at facts as calmly as possible, 
and of studying with some care the 
way out of a maze, instead of rushing 
wildly round and round in the hope of 
finding a way of escape. 





Mucn has been said, both justly and 
wisely, on the education of the feelings 
—that is, on the duty of discriminating 
in regard to them, repressing some, de- 
veloping others, and so training and 
disciplining them as to bring them into 
harmony with our entire being, and to 
make them conduce to the best ends of 
which we can conceive. When we re- 
member how strong is feeling as a 
factor in life—how, on the one hand, 
it may override conscience, judgment, 
and even common sense, and, on the 
other, how safely it may conduct us to 
those realms where goodness and spon- 
taneity unite to make the character and 
the life beautiful—we must admit that 
we cannot lay too much stress upon it 
as a power for good or for evil, nor too 
earnestly strive to direct its influence 
towards the one and away from the 
other. 

Wuart it means to a man to come 
home at night to a cheerful wife no 
one but he who has had to fight in the 
hard battle of life knows. If he is 
prosperous, it is an added joy; but it is 
in misfortune that it shines like a star 
in the darkness. A complaining wife 
can kill the last bit of hope and courage 
in a sorely troubled heart, while a 
cheerful une gives new courage to be- 
gin the fight over again. 

THERE is nothing more disagreeable 
in a young person than an attempt to 
“put on airs,”’ to order other people 
about, to speak with a half-hidden im- 
prudence to older people—to show no 
deference, no respect. Such behavior 
springs either fromm selfishness or vanity, 
and it would be ridiculous if it were 
not sad to see a young person behaving 
in so foolish a manner. 

THE success of a battle depends quite 
as much on the courage and obedience 
of the soldiers as on the wisdom and 
generalship of the officers; and so the 
welfare of the world is more concerned 
in the faithful discharge of duty by the 
thousands who lead quiet and obscure 
lives than by the great achievements 
of the few gifted ones. 

Speak well of every one. If you 
cannot speak well, then speak no ill. 
Silence here is golden. This does not 
mean that no criticisms are permissible, 
but that you should neversay of others 
what you would not be willing to say 
to them or in their presence. 

Earnestyess is a devotion of all the 
faculties. It is the cause of patience, 
it gives endurance, overcomes pain, 
strengthens weakness, braves danger, 
sustains hope, makes light of difficul- 
ties, and lessens the sense of weariness 
in overcoming them. 

Tr is not too much to say that each 
man or woman who accords that hom- 
age to wealth which is due only to 
character is pandering to the motives 
which influence the swindler, and is, 
to that extent, a sharer in his crime. 

Conviction, be it ever so excellent, 
is worthless till it governs conduct. 
Properly, conviction is not possibls till 
then, inasmuch as all speculation is by 
nature endless, formless, a vortex amid 
vortices. 
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Correspondence. 


T. C—L “Fitz” means “son of.” 2 The 
only animal bybrids of any importance, ex- 
cept mules, are the hybrid geese of india, 
which are a cross between the common and 
the Chinese geese, species so different as to 
have been placed in distinct genera. Hares 
and rabbits, wolves, dogs, and foxes are also 
said to breed freely among each other. 


NARCIS8U08.—The lines: 


“The mills of God grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding emall: 

Though witb patience He stand waiting, yet, 
with exactness grindeth all.” 


are from a poem called “Retribution,” by 
Friedrich von Logan (A. D. 1604, 1655), trans- 
lated by Longfellow under the title “Poetic 
Aphorisms.” 

LITTLE READER.—To be “narrow-minded” 
means to be incapabite of seeing and weigh- 
ing dispassionately the various sides of any 
question, only being able to see and accord 
its full and Gue importance to one side. A 
“narrow-minded” person is tull of unreason- 
ing prejudices. The term bas nothing to do 
with “low spirits;” they may be purely phys- 
jeal; nor is it at all necessary that a person 
of “narrow” intellect and poor reasoning 
powers should be “mean-bearted” or low- 
minded. 


InquireR.—Andorra is asmall semi-inde- 
pendent republic, situated in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, over which France and Spain exer- 
cised a joint suzerainty; it is governed by a 
council of twenty-four, which is elected by 
the people; the council choose one from 
among their number as a syndic for life; there 
are two judges or viquiers—one of whom is 
appointed by France, the other by the Bishop 
of Urgel, in Spain—also a civil judge, ap- 
pointed alternately by France and the 
Bishop. Charlemagne declared Andorra a 
free state, for services rendered him when 
marching against the Moors; Louis le Debon- 
naire, in 819 A. D., transferred certain rights 
which Charlemagne had retained to the 
Bishop of Urgel, who still possesses them; 
the population is about 6,000. 


NER0.—You do not give your authority for 
the story to which you refer respecting the 
treezing to death ot 40 of Nero's soidiers who 
were faithful to the Christion religion. Some 
unreliable legendary history of the saints, we 
suppose, The story does not bear the impress 
of truth, for we do not think any one could 
be frozen to death on any of the Italian lakes 
by order of the most cruel potentate holding 
rule in that genial sunny land. There were 
64 persecutions under that tyrant; #5 under 
Domitian; 106 under Trajan; 166 under Marcus 
Aurelius; 202 under Severus; 282 under Max- 
pee 249 under Decius; 258 under Valerian; 
an under 5 a a 
not counted pe poe severr! 
towns and districts scattered over the whole 
of the Roman Empire; for otherwise these 
tyrants would not have lived sufficiently 
long to accomplish such a number of distinct 
persecut'ons as those authenticated as above 
stated. 


D. J. S.—The title, “master,” is derived 
from the old English “maistre,” the Angio- 
Saxon “ ter” (or “magester’”’), and the 
Latin “magister.” One exercising authority 
who has a right io control or dispose; a pro- 
prietor, one who has under him, slaves, 
servants, apprentices, or assistants; also, it 
signified, secondly, one highly skilied in any 
art, science, or occupation. Thus, to “mas- 
ter” a subject, a difficulty, and one’s will, is 
an appropriate term to employ. To be 
“mastertul” is to be imperious. In the same 
way, “mistress’’ is derived from the old Eng- 
lish “maistress,” of which the Latin is mag- 
istra, and signifies a woman hoiding rank, 
power, ownership, authority ove: others—the 
head of a family or school; and, secondly, a 
woman highly skilled in anything, or baving 
the mastery over it. The prefix “mins” is 
only a contraction of “mistress,” andapplied 
in writing or in speaking of an unmarried 
girl or woman. 


IGNORAMUS.—The woman who assumes the 
cares and trials of matrimony alter she is of 
tull age, preserves ber personal charms longer 
than the girl who marries in her toens. As 
to the appropriate age of the husband, he 
should ever be the elder. Boy-husbands are 
apt to become either the slaves of their wives 
or the victims of irregular habits. Sometimes 
they fall into the other extreme of being 
harsh domestic tyrants. So that to maintain 
an equitable poise between husband and 
wife, the weight of years should be with the 
former, 60 as to invest bis authority with 
dignity, and rendgr obedience to him a 
voluntary offering to his marital superiority. 
The strongest support of the conjugal union 
is matual confidence; but how can that be 
expected when the wife bas not unshrinking 
faith in her husband's mission to be mentally 
her superior, and to have intrusted to him 
the guidance of her earthly destiny? Astoa 
man’s not marrying until he is thirty, that 
we must admit is rather late; but if it is true, 
asthe poet says, that at that age “man sus- 
pects himself to be a fool,” why the chances 
are, that every year afterwards he will be 
more convinced that he really may be one, 
and so regulate his conduct accordingly. 
Men who know their own failings are best 
fitted to lead and control others. We how- 
ever think that, as a rule, itis inexpedient 
that a husband should be more than ten 
years older than his wife. Gray hairs are 
venerable; buta wife, with pardonable feei- 
ing does not like to see too abundanta crop 
of them on her husband's head while she is 
still in her bloom. 





DO IT. 


BY U. .N 








It you'y any task to do 
Let me whisper, triend, to you, 
Deo it. 


If you've anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 


It you’ ve anything to love, 
Asa blessing from above, 
Love it. 


It you've any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor day, 
Pay it. 


If you've anything to give, 
That another's joy may live, 
Give it. 


If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, 
Light it. 


The Runaway. 


BY W. M. 








all the latest “fads” in the way ol 
artistic drapery, chairs of various 
shapes and sizes, a grand piano, a stand- 
ard lamp with a miniature tent of silk 
and lace erected over it, flowers, terns 
and palms in every available corner, 
lace curtains partially cutting off the 
cheerless view of the smoky city square. 
Curled up in one of the cosiest easy 
chairs was a slight dark-eyed girl ina 
very becoming tea-gown, one hand sup- 
porting her chin, the other lying in her 
lap, fiercely grasping a flimsy lace hand- 
kerchiet. Her face was not in harmony 
with the brightness of her surroundings, 
for tears seemed very near the dark 
eyes, though her lips had a rebellious ex- 
pression. 

“Mr. Bonway !” a servant annuunced. 
And with a smile and a bow Mr. Bon- 
way advanced into the room as the door 
was closed behind him. 

The girl sprang up, and went with 
both hands outstretched to meet the new- 
comer, 

“Oh, Jim,” she cried, “I have some- 
thing so dreadful to tell you!” 

In his hurry to take the outstretched 
hands the young man dropped his stick, 
one glove, and a bunch of roses upon the 


“: Madge—you do seem upset !” he 
said, looking at her pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes. “What have you been doing 
to yourself?” 

“You might rather ask what tather is 
going todo, Come and sit down here, 
and I'll tell you all about it,” said Madge, 
going back to her chair; and her com- 
panion quickly seated himself in another 
by her side. 

“Well,” he asked—‘‘what is Mr, Don- 
niton going to do?” 

“Get married,” the girl replied, with 
doletul brevity. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jim, 

“And to that dreadful Mrs. Carlelle, 
the actress.” 

“Poor Madge!” 

“Oh, Jim, I don’t know what I shall 
do! Icannot live with her—I hate her, 
the horrid painted old thing !” 

“It’s jolly hard lines for you,” said 
Bonway. 

“TI told tather I could not possibly live 
with her; and he said IT might find some- 
where else to go.” 

“So you might,” Bonway returned 
eagerly. “Get married yourself.” 

“I would if I knew any one nice 
enongh; but, as it is, I don’t—and there’s 
very little sense in marrying anybody to 
escape from such a position. It might be 
like leaving a falling balloon on a para- 
chute and finding that the parachute 
wouldn't work.” 

“You needn’t come sucha cropper as 
that,” said Jim Bonway, half laughing, 
in spite of the girl’s melancholy tones. 
‘There are plenty of nice fellows who 
would give their eyes tor a word of en- 
couragemeat from you. You know that 
well enough,” 

“1 know nothing ot the kind,’ Madge 
Donniton replied severely. “All themen 
I know are triends. | treat themas I 
should treat my brother—just as I treat 
you.” 

“Oh, 1 know we are all in the same 
box! But, if you like to call them 
brothers they don't regard me as a 
sister.” 

“Then they are very silly; tor they 
know quite well that I will not have any 
nonsense,”” 

“What do you mean by ‘nonsense’ ?”’ 
inquired Bonway innocently. 

“Flirting, to be sare! Some of you 
men cannot look at a girl without trying 
to flirt with her.” 


A VERY pretty drawing-room, with 
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“Let me see,” Jim said meditatively— 
“flirting is playing at being in love. You 
won't have that. But have you any ob- 
fection to the real thing?”’ 

“Not when the right man comes,’ she 
said; and a smile quivered on her lips, a 
pink color came into her cheeks. 

Bonway bit his lips—it was by no 
means pleasing to him to know that, 
while ready to listen to the love-making 
of the “right man,” the girl classed him 
with those whose protestations would 
not be regarded as serious. 

“Itis very kind of you to try to divert 
my thoughts, but this kind of talk 
won't help me very much—will it?” 
Madge went on, the pathetic look again 
on her face, “What am Ito do when 
tather brings home that horrid Mrs. Car- 
lelle?”’ 

“T have given you my advice.” 

“But that is sosilly. As if any girl 
could get married at a moment's notice ! 
Shall I advertise for a husband ?” 

**No—you need not trouble to do that— 
I have a better plan. [am your favorite 
brother—am I not?” 

*Yes—because you have always been 
so sensible.” 

“Would it be very hard lines to marry 
me?” 

“You?” the girl cried, with a gasp of 
astonishment. “I never thought of such 
a thing—and I don’t love you a bit more 
than you do me!” 

“I wish that were the truth in one way. 
Look here, Madge’’—bending nearer to 
the girl, and speaking more earnestly— 
“I think you care for me a little—we 
have always been such good triends. I 
have lectured, and advised, and helped 
you, and you must know pretty well 
what sort of fellow [am to get on with. 
Now which would you rather do—wait 
here tor that woman to come and punish 
you, as I don’t doubt she'll try to do, tor 
some of the nice little snubs you've 
given her, or marry me and let me take 
care of you? 

“I’lltake you to Venice, or anywhere 
else you care to go to. You may do just 
what you please, know whom you will, 
have a new gown every day,and cuta 
dash with diamonds or anything else 
you fancy. 

“All you will have to do as—as my 
wite will be to enjoy yourself as much as 
you can—tell me what you would like, 
and give me the pleasure ot buying it for 

” 
ee Phat sounds very lovely,”’ Madge re- 
plied. “And tather grumbles terribly 
sometimes over my bills, But how 
shouid I repay you for all this?’ 

"My payment would be just your own 
sweet self.” 

“Ah, yes—you would expect me to love 
you very much! And, to be quite truth- 
ful, I do not.” 

“No—I know,” the young man replied 
in grave tones, ‘that I should content 
myself with loving you; but that is bet- 
ter than nothing at all.” 

“But you would not always be con- 
tented with that,” said Madge. “Atiera 
time you would begin bothering me to 
like you more, You might grow jealous 
and nasty, and we should begin to quar- 
rel, and—~” 

“Just try me, Madge,” Jim interrupted 
—“and I will give you my word never to 
speak of love to you until you say that I 
may.” 

“Poor Jim,” said Madge, looking 
kindly at him—‘“‘whata very bad bar- 
gain you are trying to make for your- 
self.’’ 

“If Tam contented,” began Jim. 

That doesn’t make it any better. It is 
like you, offering to doall this to make 
things pleasant tor me; but it would be 
pure selfishness on my part to accept 
your offer.”’ 

A new light flashed into Jim Bonway’s 
eyes. Was it possible that she might 
consent afterall? He had scarcely dared 
to ex pect it. 

“You will accept it though,” he said, 
maintaining his calmness with an 
effort. 

“I do not know,” the girl replied, ris- 
ing restlessly to her feet. “I would do 
anything to escape meeting that woman 
here. And yet-——”’ 

“My suggestion is no doubt a trifle too 
hard!” the young man said in a bitter 


tone. 

wah, no indeed—it would not be hard 
to marry you, You have spoiled me 
so with kindness, I am sure that you 
would always keep me nice; and I am 
tem pted—sorely tempted—to take you at 
your word. If I could only be sure it 
was not wrong—that I should not be in- 
juring you——” 

“Don’t bother about me!” cried Jim, 
watching her eagerly. “If I don't 
marry you, I shall not marry at all; so 
I can’t see that you wi'l do me any 
harm.” 


“Shall I say ‘Yes?’” questioned 
Madge, halt to herself, looking at her 
lover with her head a little on one side. 

“Throw consideration to the dogs, and 
say “Yes,’” cried Jim, springing to his 
feet. “Well”—moving nearer to her 
“shall it be so?” 

Madge looked at him half shyly; but, 
before she could utter the “Yes” that was 
trembling on her lips, Jim caught her in 
his arms and kissed her soft cheek and 
lips. 

At the first movement of revolt on 
Madge’s part however, her lover released 
her and stood betore her feeling a culprit. 
They were standing face to tace, but 
with downcast eyes, and when Madge 
ventured to look up she was so tickled 
by the ludicrousness of their position, 
that in spite of her indignation, she 
smiled, 

Jim did not see the smile; he telt-the 
enormity ot his conduct so keenly that 
he was absolutely ashamed to look into 
his companion’s tace. 

“IT hope you will pardon me!” he said 
at last. “I was mad! But I will not 
offend again. You will not change your 
mind because of this? I really will keep 
my word! Madge, you believe me”’— 
imploringly. 

Madge’s smile was gone, and her tace 
was again very grave; but she forgave 
him for his sudden aberrance, and ac- 
cepted his assurance of future good be- 
havior with demure gravity; then she 
said “Good-bye” in a dignified manner. 

Jim, though appearing quite cool, 
scarcely knew what he was doing as he 
went from the room; and he would have 
lett the house without his hat had not 
Gredson given him a gentle hint, 

7 * . * . . 

Madge had been married nearly a year, 
and she had not yet had any reason to 
repent the step she had taken, Jim had 
done all he had said he would do, and 
his wife certainly had everything she 
could wish tor, it pleasure and luxury 
were the ond of her desires, 

Atter spending some months on the 
Continent, Mr.and Mra, Bonway had 
settled in the city,and the young wile 
soon found that her time was fully occu- 
pied in the arduous task of enjoying her- 
self, She was the merriest and most un- 
trammeled of matrons, and enjoyed the 
good things which came in her way with 
the same zest that Madge Donniton had 
shown, 

She seemed to be bubbling over with 
good nature and tun, and had nota s#in- 
gle wish that was ungratified. She told 
Jim one day that she thought triendship 
was “better than love for marrying on,” 
because it wore better, 

Jim accepted the statement with a 
smile; he did not contradict it, and 
Madge did not know whether he really 
agreed with her or not, He kept strictly 
to his promise, and did not bother his 
wite with sentiment, so she did not know 
whether he was contented with his one- 
sided bargain, or whether his love for her 
had burnt itself out, 

She sometimes telt curious on this 
point; but apparently she had no time to 
waste thought on such trifles, She was 
the centre of a very gay circle, and still 
had a large number of male friends, 
many of them being the brothers of old, 
who had accepted her marriage with the 
best grace they could and remained her 
firm triends, She scolded and advised 
them as betore, introduced them to nice 
girls, and listened to their confidences 
with quite a maternal air. 

Some of these confidences were unique 
in their way; and if Jim and she did in- 
dulge in a laugh over some of them, they 
never wentany farther. Madge told Jim 
everything, knowing she could trust 
him; and many a young tellow who 
tound bimselt unexpectedly helped over 
some awkwark rock ahead never knew 
whom he had to thank for it. 

“Jim, do you think I am tast?” Madge 
asked her husband one day. They lad 
finished breakfast, and Jim had been 
absorbed in his morning paper, while 
his wife glanced through a pile of cor- 
respondence, 

“Eh?” said Jim, looking up a little 
vacantly. ‘Fast?’ That depends upon 
what the word means”—putting down his 
paper and appearing to be quite ready to 
give the matter the fullest consideration. 
You don’t smoke, You are not horsey. 
You don’t show your great superiority 
to our sex by copying us in every way 
you can, You're not profound in the 
knowledge ot slang. .You don’t lecture 
or drive tandem. It seems to me you 
are disgracefully back ward in your edu- 
cation,” 

“Digracefully!”’ agreed Madge. “But 
there is time yet tor improvement, I 
shall soon become advanced,” 

“At your peril!’ cried her husband, 
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glancing at her mischievous face. “What 
made you ask the question ?"” 

“Because, at Mrs. Congreve’s last night 
I heard myself described as ‘that tast 
Mrs. Bonway.’ Also I heard someone 
say: “She isn't content with a husband, 
my dear—I daresay she only married 
him for his money—but she always has 
adozen or more lovers dangling alter 
her!” 

“Who said that?’ 
looking very angry. 

‘Two sour old gossips. I didn't know 
them,” Madge returned sirily. 

“I'd like to knock their heads together 
~—talse-tongued old cats!" eried Jim, 

“It isn’t worth while getting wild over 
it,”’ said Madge, secretly pleased to see 
how angry her husband was. “They 
were spiteful old things; but it doesn't 
matter if it isn’t true. Tasked you only 
that I might be sure," 

“IT should think,” said Jim drily, “you 
might have known without asking me 
whether you had half a dozen lovers 
dangling after you.” 

“Ot course I knew that was untiue,”’ 
Madge replied calmly, “It waa the fast- 
nese I wasn’t quite sure about, Am! 
fast? Just tell me truthfully what you 
think of me.” 

Jim looked away from his wite’s spark - 
ling eyes, What would she say if he told 
but a tithe of what he really thought of 
her? He Jonged very often to do so, but 
he feared to upset their present good un- 
derstanding. 

She treated him with such trank iriend- 
liness now, What would be the result if 
he did break his promise, and redeclare 
his love, which might be not ouly un- 
welcome but also distasteful to her, 

Madge’s countenance fell as Jim re- 
mained silent. Had he really any doubt 
as to how to answer her question, 

“Jim,” she said reproachtully, “you 
don’t think it true?” 

“True?” cried Jim, in a surprised tone. 
Then, recollecting, “Oh, T had torgotten 
your first question, I was simply won- 
dering whether my opinion of yourselt 
might not turn your head, it I expresred 
it, and I have decided to withhold it until 
you are older and steadier, 

“You're a stupid old boy!’ said Madge 
quite relieved, 

“Whatare you going te do to-day?" 
asked Jim, as he left the table, 

“Lam going for a ride with Max; and 
we have sed to take luncheon with 
the Day A 

“Oh, you must excuse me there, I 
have to run down to Swansett again. 
Is Donniton going to the Davidsons’ ?"” 

“Yes; but Ll wanted you to come,” 

“I'm sorry I can't. You see they are 
getting on so slowly with those altera- 
tions. It would be awful annoying if 
the place wasn’t ready for us by Au- 
gusi—and I know Johnson won't do 
anything until I've settled about those 
windows.” 

“Well, Lsuppose I must put up with 
Max again,” said Madge. ‘“Hy-the- 
way”’—-looking as if she had just re. 
membered something —“lI’ve another 
weighty question toask you. Do you 
think it right, in any clroamstances, tor 
a wife to run away from her husband?" 

“She may be excused trom running 
away trom a brute—buat not tor going 
off with another man,” Jim replied, 
“Has any one been asking your advice 
upon the matter?” 

“Oh, no! Itwas Max and I talking 
about——"” She broke off abruptly, as it 
she had nearly said something she did 
not wish to say. “I mean,’ she con- 


demanded Jim, 
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tinued hastily, trying to cover her c6n- 
fusion—“Maex and 1 bad an argument, 
and we didn’t agree. We were taixing 
about someone we knew of-———” 

“Interesting, 1 dare say,” said Jim, 
who had given bis wife but a very di. 
vided attention, “But | must be off, or 
I shall miss my train. Ta, ta!” 

“] wish Jim wasn’t always running 
down to Swansett,”” muttered Madge, as 
ebe wa! ched her busband leave the house, 
“He scarcely ever goes out with me now; 
and Mex—— Ob, dear, there be is—and I 
promised to be ready for him!’ Withe 
glance at the clock, Madge ran from the 
room and went ie don ber ridiog-habit. 

Max Donniton was cousin of Madge’s. 
She bad not seen him for several years 
until, a little while since, when she came 
across bim at Nice; but since she and her 
bushand had been in town they had seen 
@ great deal of bim, for be spent most of 
his time at the Bonways’ house, He bed 


There s00n sprang up between them a 
very intimate friendship, and Madge 
would have folt herself decidedly at a loss 
if her cousin had not been ready at ber 
beck and call to escort her to one place 
or another, 

He received invitations to most of the 
entertainmenté to which the Bonways 


her cousin’s society than in her husband’s. 

Mr, Bonway’s time was much taken up 
by the alterations he was having made 
at Swaneett, He stayed there for days 
together, leaving Madge in Donniton’s 
gied that bie wife should have 
with ber during his absence, 

the calm friendliness 
treated her nearer ose 
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‘eon Mra, Bonway? Ab, yeo~she’s 
in the 1 said bis friend, in 


eonscious jook on the speaker's face as 
her eyes met Jim's was a revelation in 
itself, 

Jim drew himeelf up stiffly, and his 
face grew pale, His friend watched him 
covertly, continuing to talk, though he 
was conscious that bis words were un- 
heeded; and be secretly admired Jim 


pallor, there had not beon a sign of in- 
ward disturbance on the handsome cleau- 
out face, 

At the first ity Jim hade bis 
loquacious friend “Good night” and went 
on to find bis wife. It was not long be- 


“Jim!” she said, in a startled tone, 
And then she stared at him biankly. 
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“I’m afraid we have been here rather 
an unconscionable time !’’ idadge replied, 
rising. “Il was too tired to dance, snd 
Max has been sitting out with me. What 
have you been doing with yourself?’ — 
looking at his pale face. “You look 
tired to death!” 

‘Smoking too macy cigars !’’ he said, 
forcing aemiie, He made up bis mind 
to appear as usual, having no desire to 
assume the role of the jealous husband 
for the amusement of his friends. “Is 
this your cloak ?”’ 

Medge nodded, and he flung the fur 
cloak over ber shoulders and offered ber 
his arm. 

“Are you coming now, Donniton ?”’ he 
asked, 

“I can’t! I’m engeged for the last 
dance,”’ ' 

As the three went back to the ball room 
together, they seemed to be a very merry 
trio, Donniton was still bewalling the 
fact that he was being engaged for the last 
dance, 

As Madge patsed through the long 
room, some of the ladies compared the 
two men accompanying her, ani won- 
dered at her taste. Donniton was a very 
ordinary: looking man, with a well-tanned 
face and sandy moustache; while Jim 
Bonway, with bis commanding presence, 
proudly-set beac, and clear-cut featares, 
was not one to be ecasily passed over, 
however great a crowd he might be in. 

Donniton said “good-bye” to them at 
the top of the stairs, and Jim breathed 
a sigh of relief when at last he and 
hia wife drove off together, Scarcely a 
word wasspoken at first; Jim’s flow of 
conversation fiegged when he found 
bimeelf stut upin the carriage with bis 
wife, 

“Are you very tired, Jim?” asked 
Madge, bending forward to look at his 
face, dimly conscious of some change in 


bim. 

“Tired to death.” 

“Poor old fellow ! Why did you trouble 
to come for me? I was safe enough with 
Max.” 

Jim set bis teeth, but he did not utter a 
word, 

“Jim,” Madge began again, after a brief 
silence, “are you—are you cross with 
mer’ 

“Why should ! be?’ he asked, 

Pre) 2 Ad know veally, ealy you are not 
yourself—somehow—— 

Her husband did not answer, 

“Are you ill?” sheasked in an anxious 
tone, 

“I've a headache, and don’t want to 
talk,” he repiied courtly. 

With an astonished gasp Madge leaned 
back in the carriage, It was the first 
time that Jim had ever repulsed her, 
Yet curiously she felt that she had been 
expecting it. Something she had dreaded 
had come at last. Jim no longer loved 
her, and now he would find out bow she 
had wronged him, 

She shivered, and drew her cloak more 
closely eround her; but Jim, who was 
wont to notice the slightest movement on 
her part, took no notice, 

When at last they had reached home, 
each was struck by the other's appear- 


ance. 

"Good-night, Jim," said Madge in a 
low tone. After her swift surprised 
glance at her husband, she bad not 
ralued her eyes, and Jim groaned in- 
wardly as he watched her, Why should 
she stand so embarrassed and ashamed 
before him? 

“You are not looking very well!” he 
said bitterly. “Yet you seemed all right 
when { met you,” 

“I am tired,” she answered listicssly. 

“Je that all?” 

“and miserable, I think’’—ina tremul- 
ous volos, 

“Why should you be miserable?” Jim 
demanded harshly. 


1 wistfully— “that 
I let you marry me! Why did you iet 
me do it?” she continued more passion- 
ately. “I knew it could not be right; 
now you must be as sorry as I am, 
long, aa I do, for freedom, Ob, 1. 
give anything to undo the wrong I have 
done you !"” 


ett 


gling to keep back the fast-rising 
but she could not restrain them, 
with a sob, she turned and went hastily 
from the room. 

Jim uttered but ome word, “Madge!” 
in alow anguished voice, He kept bis 
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eyes fixed upon his wife until she bad 
passed from hissight, and then, with «a 
groan, he sank into a chair, and, placing 
his arms upon the table, let bis head fall 
hopelessly upon them. 

He repeated to himself the words 
Madge had uttered—the cruel words 
which had dashed his one bepe, that she 
had not knowingly betrayed him, She 
knew she had wronged him, and ber one 
desire was to be free. 

Jim could only wonder that he had not 
noticed her preference for Donniton’s so- 
clety long ago. His perfect trust in his 
wife was his sole excuse; now that that 
was shattered he saw things in a differ- 
ent light, and many scenes came back to 
his memory with a new significance, 

Max Donniton must be made to under- 
stand that his company could be dis- 
pensed with. In a few weeks he and 
Madge would be at Swansett, and all 
would go on as usual, 

Donniton should not be one of their 
autumn house party—the invitation given 
to him should be cancelled; and after- 
wards they would have to make the best 
of their lives, he and Madge, hiding their 
mautuai disappoiatment. To the world 
they would appear united, however wide 
the chasm which existed between them 
secretly. 

* & o * * * * 

Donaniton left the city a few days after 


to when he would return to London; but 
he hoped to see the Bonways at Swan- 
sett, if they had left town when he re- 


town as Madge; but, as the days passed 
on, he began to feel very bitterly towards 
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Madge thanked him nervously for any 
little thing he did for her, and apologized 
several times for troubling him so much. 
She was so unlike her usual fun-loving 


breakfast one morning. It wasa tele 
gram that the man brought in, and Jim 
uttered a sharp exclamation when he 
read it, 

“W bat is it, Jim?’ asked Madge, in a 
frightened tone. “Is anything wrong? 
Has Max sent——”’ 

“Je it my mother,” replied Jim, trown- 
ing heavily as she uttered Donniton’s 
name, ‘She has been thrown from her 
carriage. Here, you may readit. I must 
be off at once. Don’t expect me home 
to-night--I may have to stay. Anyhow, 
I will let you know how things are.” 

He hurried from the room. Madge 
went after him, and, finding him in his 
room, said timidly :— 

‘Shall I come with you, Jim?” 

“You ?’ Jim began, and then paused, 
During the last few days he had grown 
to distrust Madge, and he feared to leave 
her by herself in her present state of 
mind. He did not like going off without 
ber now, though Donniton was safely out 
of the way, but he felt sure she was not 
in a fit condition to undertake the jour- 
ney. He hesitated, but another look at 
her wan face decided him, “No,” he 
said, gravely. ‘You're not fit to travel. 
If I have to stay, I'll wire, and you can 
follow me to-morrow.”’ ° 

Madge submitted without a murmur. 

“Perhaps your mother is not s0 very 
ill, Laura ie very easily scared, isn’t 
she?’ she said, trying to comfort him, 
for she knew that Jini was passionately 
attached to his mother. 

He did not answer, being busily en- 
gaged in strapping hisportmanteau. With 
ahasty “good-bye,” he ran downstairs, 
end Madge beard the sound of his de- 
parting hansom asshe followed him more 
slowly. 

She went into the library, a favorite 
room of hers, and, with a book held idly 
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before her, gave way to some of the sad- 
dest thoughts that had ever oppressed 
ber, Her reflections were at last inter- 
rupted by the arrival of another telegram- 
which she read eagerly. It was from Max 
Donniton, and read :— 

“Mest me at Waterloo. I claim the 
fulfilment of your promise, Am going 
at once to Garston.”’ 

It was not what she had expected, and 
at first she could only stare at the mes- 
sage in blank dismay. 

“I do not want to go—not to day,” she 
said to herself. “Yet he will expect me 
—for I did promise,” 

She rose slowly, and the telegram 
fluttered to her feet. She wished very 
much that the message had not been sent 
to her on that day, so unfit did she feel to 
do what Donniton wanted her to do, She 
was so tired; so weak! Yet she would 
have to keep her promise. 

Yes, she would keep her promise; and 
with a glance at the clock, she was mov- 
ing from the room, but suddenly paused. 
Should she leave a letter for Jim? She 
went to the library tableand moved some 
papers lying there, thinking deeply the 
while, No, she decided, it was scarcely 
worth while. He might not return for 
days. 


At that moment, however, he was on 
his way home. He had been to Brock- 
weil, where his mother resided, and was 
rather indignant when he discovered how 
greatly his sister’s fears had magnified 
the extent of his mother’s injury. She 
had braised her arm badly, and was very 
much shaken, but that was all. Jim felt 
that he had been needlessly summoned 
and refused to stay, saying that he had 
an important engagement in London. 

As he alighted at Waterloo he was met 
by @ friend, to whom earlier in the day 
he bad imparted the news of his mother’s 
accident, and who locked rather surprised 
to see bim. 

“Hallo, Bonway !” he cried. “Back al- 
ready? Has Mra, Bonway gone to take 
your place at Brock well ?”’ 

“Ob, no,” Jim replied, and detailed his 
grievance, 

“I’m gled matters are no worse. I 
thought they were serious when I saw 
Mra, Bonway going off just now. 

“My wife?” cried Jim. “When did 
you see her?” 

“Ten minutes ago. Donniton was with 
her on the down pietform.” - 

“7’m sorry she has gone; she can do no * 
good,” said Jim, feeling as if he had been 
dealt a sudden blow. 

When he arrived at home he inquired 
for Madge, though he knew what the an- 
sewer would be. 

“She is gone, sir,” the man informed 


m. 

“Gone where ?”’ 

“To Brockwell, I thought, sir. She 
went off to Waterloo Station directly 
your telegram cams, Can I get you any- 
thing, sir—tea——”’ 

“No,” said Jim, “I am going out again. 
—_ mistress leave any message for 
me 

“I don’t know, sir—I’ll inquire.” 

Jim turned into the nearest room, try- 
ing to recover himself and decide what 
was the best step totake. On entering 
the library he saw lying upon the tabie 
the envelope in which hia wife's tele- 
gram had come; the next moment he had 
picked up the telegram from the floor. 
As be read it, he breathed fast and 
heavily. Madge had left him; but as yet 
he felt no anger against her—all his rage 
was directed against Donniton. He 
clenched his hands involuntarily as he 
thought of him. 

Garston? That was the name of a lit- 
tle raral station he had often noticed on 
his way to Brockwell. He would go 
there. 

It wae not until he was in the train that 
the thought occurred to him that he might 
be on a false scent, that the telegram 
might have been purposely left in his 
way to decoy him iu one direction while 
the fugitives escaped in another. 

He rose and seized the handle of the 
door, then fell back into bis seat again. 
What good could he do? Better go on 
and seek a clue at Garston. If he failed, 
he could return to London and seek one 
in another direction. 

With feverish irrepressible impatience 


beating into his brain with every throb of 
the engine; and, when at last he saw it, 
he sprang out on to the platform and was 


The station master, who was also the 
ticket collector, remembered the arrival 
of a lady and gentleman earlier in the 














day, and knew they had gone to Fairies 
Farm, because hie boy Jack had gone to 
the Garston Arms for a carriage, and be 
had heard the address given, When he 
learned that the lady had called the gen- 
tleman “Max,” there was not the slight- 
est doubt left in Jim’s mind that he was 
on the right track. 

Fairlea Farm was a snug-looking old- 
fashioned homestead. The house faced 
tbe road. Jim walked up the trim nar- 
row pathway bordered with old-world 
flowers, and, entering the porch, knocked 
at the green door, which stood wide open. 
He knocked twice without attracting any 
attention, and so he walked into the nar- 
row passage and paused outside a closed 
door, 

Before he could knock it was opened 
from within, and be found bimeelf, with- 
out any warning, face to tace with bis 
wife, She did not see him at first, for her 
eyes were full of tears, and, as with one 
hand she pulled to the door bebind her, 
with the other she was feeling for her 
pocket, to find a handkercbief. 

Jim stared at her pretty flushed face 
and tear filled eyes, but he could not 
utter a word, The suddenness of the 
meeting seemed to have taken away all 
power of speech. He could only stand 
still until Madge nearly touched bim, 
Finding an obstacle in her way, she 
looked up, and then, very much to Jim’s 
dismay, threw herself into bis arms, and 
cried softly on bis shoulder. 

Jim did not know how to acti; he was 
not prepared for what bad taken place. 
In a few moments however his mental 
balance was restored; and then, without 
a word, he tried to put Madge away from 
him. Bot he found it difficult to do so; 
for, when he took hold of her arms to 
thrust her from him, she quite mis- 
took his intention, and, pressing closer to 
him, slipped one arm over her shoulder. 

This was intolerable. Jim felt that he 
must get rid of his burden somehow, if 
he wished to retain bis self respect, He 
moved forward, and was going to open 
the door of the room from which Madge 
had come, when his wife stopped him. 

“Don’t go in there!" she said earn- 


“(ifs Donniton there?” 
“Yee; and—— Ob, you must not Jim”’ 
placing herself before the door, 


“It would be a shame to them 
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on her tear-wstained face— “they would 
no attention if you did.” 

“They?” Jim cried. “What are you 
talking about?” 

“Max—and his silly little runaway 
wife. Why, Jim—are you ill ?’’—for her 
husband had staggered and turned so 

that Madge hastened to his side, 
thinking he might fall. 

“Come into the open air,” she said, 
anxiously watching the changing expres. 
sion of hia face, ‘and tell me whai is the 
matter. Is your mother very ill?” 

“No,”’ 

She sat down upon the seat in the 

, and drew him down beside Ler, 

“What is it, then? Why did you come 
here?” She was looking at him with her 
usual frdnk expression, and had thrust 
her band under bis arm, as she bac been 
wont to do before the cloud came between 
them; and then Jim realized that be had 
been suffering needlessly, Madge was 
atill true, 

“Tell me first,” he said, after looking 
into her eyes, “what are you doing 
here?’ 

“Ah, I am the benevolent fairy,” she 
replied, “I’ve been reconciling two de- 
voted lovers. Justas you came in I had 
left them in each other’s arms, and was 
crying in sympathy. You did not know 
that Max had a wife? No-I only heard 
it a short time back. She is the daughter 
of the good folk this farm belongs to, and 
Max was keeping his marriage a secret, 
that he might educate ber a little before 
presenting her to his people. 

“Well, someone persuaded the little 
silly that a secret marriage was no better 
than none at all, and she ran away. Max 
didn’t find out for a long time where she 
was; when he did, he couldn’t persuade 


Jim bad already decided that the reason 
of his being at Fairlea Farm should bes 
secret forever, bet he gave a somewhat 
lame explanation of his presence. Per- 
baps, had Madge not been so engrossed 
with the events which had just happened 
ber suspicions might have been aroused 
by his very halting narrative, 

‘She is such a little beauty, Jim!" 
Madge went on. “You must stay and 
see her—that is, if Max can spare ber for 
afew minutes. They have been married 
over a year, but they are not so coo) ———"”" 
She stopped and bit her lip. 

“What were you going to say?” Jim 
asked. 

“Only that they are not as we are, Max 
is very much in love with bis wife— 
still.” 

“Am I not in love with my wife—etili?” 
asked Jim, putting one arm round her, 
“Madge, am I never to bave any love 
from my wife?” 

He felt her gives start, and saw the 
glad light in the eyes that were raised for 
® moment to his; and then he waited. 

“Jim,” said Madge, in a low tremulous 
voice, aftera brief pause, “do you still 
care for me?” 

He drew bor closer to bis side, and bent 
bis face down to hers. : 

“I think I'll confess, then,” said 
Madge, accepting his caress as an answer. 
“You know, Jim, you heve kissed me 
only once in your life, and I knew then 
that I cared for you, for I did not mind it 
a bit; and, if it had been any one else, it 
would have been horrid. No—not yet, 
please—I want to tell you that! would 
have let you off that silly promise, only 
it was so difficult to do so at first, and 
you were so very proper—sod—and— 
well behaved. Then afterwards you grew 
cold, and I thought you were disap- 
pointed in me; and so--well, it is dificult 
for a woman to tell a man she likes being 
kissed—ien’t it?’’ 

Jim immediately took his revenge, 

It was not for some time that Madge 
could ask a question which she was very 
eager to put, 

“I want to know,” she said, smoothing 
her hair and sitting up, ‘why you were 
#0 cross with me that sight—you know 
when I mean. I really thought you 
hated me then.”’ ; 

“It was a touch of the green-eyed 
monater,” said Jim. “I thought 
too fond Of Donniton’s society.” init 

“Ob, you ailly boy! Because we were 
so long in the conservatory? Why, he 
was only telling me about bis own runa- 
way wife,” 





NATURE’S COMPASS. 

The many different methods to deter. 
mine the cardinal points while on the 
mountains, in both heavy timber and 
small bush, or upon the featureless ex- 
panse of a great marsh, are exceedingly 
numerous and reliable enough for ail 
practical purposes during an every. day 
life in the bush, unless a very long 
journey is to be made, which would re- 
quire a number of days, and would make 
it necessary to hold on a very fine point 
while making so long a distance, 

We will first take notes oa the conifer- 
ous trees, pines, firs, spruce, cedars, hem. 
locks, etc, The bark in these is siways 
lighter in color, harder and dryer on 
the south side of the tree; while it isin 
color much darker, is also damper, and 





often covered with moss and mold on 


the north side, 

The gum that oozes out from wounds, 
knot holes, etc,, is usually bard and often 
of beautifal amber color on the south 
side, while cn the northern side it re. 
mains sticky longer and gets covered 
with insects and dirt, seldom drying out 
to more than a dirty gray in color. 

On large trees that bave rough bark, 
especially during the fall and winter 
months, the nests and webs of insects, 
spiders, etc., will always be found in the 
crevices on the south side, 

A preponderance of large branches will 
also be found on the warmest or southern 
side of the trees. Also, the needles of ail 
the above-mentioned trees are shorter, 
dryer, and of a yellowish green on the 
southern side, while they will be found 
longer, more siender and pliable, damper 
to the touch, and darker green in coior 
on the north side, 

The cedars,and hemiocks,as if trying to 
outdo the others, always bend their sien- 
der tops of growth toward the southern 
eky. 

The bard wood trees are equally as com- 
municative, and bave ail the character- 
far as regards their trunk, as 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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by the fungus growth of mold and monsea, 
that ie very noticeable on the north side 
of these trees, 

The ledges of rocks, which may be 
part of stupendous mountains or merely 
an occasional cropping out here and there 
in the woods, or, perhaps, some great 
bowlder alone by itself, a silent witness 
of the glacial period, ali alike testi’y to 
the effects of light and shade. The sunny 
side will neually be bare, or, at most, 
boast of valy a thin growth of bareh, dry 
kinds of mosses, that will grow only 
when having the light, while the northern 
side will be found damp and moldy, 
often covered with a luxuriant growth 
of soft, damp mosses that love the shade, 
while every crevice will bear aloft beautt- 
fal and gracefully waving ferns, 

The forest floor on the sunny side of 
bills, ridges, clamps of trees, bushes, big 
rocks, etc,, is more noisy under the foot- 
fall than on the northern side of such 
places, where the dead leaves and litter 
are soft and damp, holding more moisture 
tban in places exposed to the light of the 
sun. 


In an open country nearly void of tim- 
ber, clamps of emali bushes during sum- 
mer will furnish all the conditions found 
to exist among the leaves of the trees, 
being equally sensitive to light and shade 
as are the monarchs of the woods, 

The landscape, green with moving 
grasses and beautiful to the eye, which 
feasts on the countiess numbers of wild 
flewers, representing every form and 
hue known in the flowery kingdom, aleo 
furnishes a reliabie guide for losating the 
cardinal points, as most wild flowers, 
especially the long stemmed varieties 


hide their faces from the north and, 


like the sunflower, turn toward 
southern sky. 

Large bowlders, clumps of small 
bushes, mounds, and small hommocks 
all testify, too, for the ground around 
such places exposed to the sun will be 
burned nearly bare of vegetation or 
parched up until of a dead grass 
while on the shady side it will be found 





showers as there is between chalk and 
cheese, 

In Jaly last, for insiance, in Jerussiem 
& most remarkabie shower took place. 
For several hours there was a perfect de. 
lage of ants filling the air, and settling 
On the streets and houses, 

Visitors to the Holy Sepulchre were 
obliged to use their handkerchiefs con- 
stantly to keep the insects out of their 
nostrils, They are believed to be a per- 
cursor of an earthquake, and, in fact, 
two shocks of earthquake were felt in 
Jerusalem the same evening, 

In both thie and other countries there 
have been frequent showers of trogs. In 
the description of one that occurred in 
Lincolnshire in the early part of thin 
century, it was said that the small froge 
came down ali alive, jumping about on 
the pavement and tumbling down the 
spouts from the tiles of the houses into 
the water-tubs, 

There have been showers of fishes, 
wheat, sulphur, and other curious ani- 
mais and things, all supposed to be the 
result of whirlwinds catching them up 
into the air, and, after carrying them 


Showers of rain, too, have 
corded of various colors, including biack 
and red, some of the latter having every 
appearance of blood, 





A Wane ELevari ~The real differ- 
ence between the elevation of an inani- 


mate object and that of a man is that the 
force which raises the one must come 
tbout, gnd that which raises the 
other must come trom within. It is an 
aa from the bend of the 
boy that epee ee in the air; 
it joe free sg DA whirls 
the leaf aloft; it is the action of that 
lifts the balloon out of our sights, and the 
ee Ss that heaves the ite 
on, ise roaky, bed. 10 sorta a 
man, & 

sure, “Wealth may be poured fa kyon 
bim by seme turn of Fortune's w and 
his condition changed from to 
ease and comfort, Society now opens 
doors to bim that were closed before, and 
be is welcomed into circles which he had 
never expected to enter. Butis be thus 
realiy elevated? Like the balloon, his 
ie ihe algo bet sel ie ‘ean 
me 

that he was before, 


11 
At Home and Abroad. 


Ex King Milan of Servia is credited 
with having no respect for any woman, 
One day he was losing at a Paris gamb- 
ling saloon, when he turned roughiy 
upon « lady, who was standing behind 
his obair, and said: “I wish you would 
goaway. l never have bad luck except- 
ing when you are there.” “Pardon me, 
she retorted, “I was not there when you 
ran away from the Bulgarians nor when 
you lost your crown.” 


The average of human life, is about 
thirty-years, One quarter die previous 
to the age of seven years, one-half before 
reaching seventeen, and those who pass 
this age enjoy a felicity refused to the 
reat of the human species, To every 1,000 
persons, only one reaches 100 years of life; 
to every 100, only six reach the age of 
sixty-five, and not more than one in 
500 lives to eighty years ofage, There 
ere on earth $1 600 000,000 inhabitants, 
and of these 83 388,383 die every year, 
01.824 every day, 8730 every hoor, 
and sixty every minute, or one every 
second. 


Ot the life of the German Emperor and 
his suite on board the “Hohbensollern,” 
the obatter of the sailors has disclosed 
some curious facts, The Emperor hob- 
nobs with individual members of his 
suite as though they were his equals, 
He is very fond of lively company 
and harmiess pleasures, The sailors, 
too, have to contribute to the entertain- 
ment of their royal master, Some of 
them are good acrobats and conjurers, 
while others win applause for their 
emusing songs, The Emperor arranges 
handicap races among his men and pre- 
sents medals, suitably inscribed, as prizes. 


It is now stated by the all-wise medical 
man #0 often quoted, that persons who 
cycle much find it impossible to perform 
the graceful movements required by 
walizing. The muscles that are brought 
into play by dancing are deadened by 
riding s wheel, The of too #0 
necessary toa waliz becomes impossible 
to the man or women who is continually 
pedaling, as the one set ection contracts 
the muscies, and the whirling, twirling, 
motion of a dance can only be performed 
in a clumsy fashion, The continual bend- 
ing over makes the upright posture psin- 
fal, A moderate use of the wheel, how- 
ever, would have no great affect upon 
the average man or women, 
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12 
Our Young Folks. 


SEEING THE WORLD. 


BY & ©. 


VY Misa tived was a young mouse 





that lived with his mother, a 

gentile, unambitious, contented 
body, who never had had an aspiration 
in her lite, 

Their bome was ina barn, behind some 
sacks of corn, a marvel of comfort, as 
they thought; and when a strong sun- 
beam flashed in upon them at midday, 
“That is the sun,” quoth Mrs, Mouse; 
and when a ray of the moon stole in like 
a teiry, *That is the moon,” quoth the 
simple creature, and thought she was 
very wise to know #0 mucb, 

As tor the stars, which go their nightly 
courses, and tell in their beautiful lan- 
guage, of so much that is great and 
grand away from earth with its glitter 
and show, Ido not suppose Mra. Mouse 
ever thought of such nightly travelers 
up high above all our heads, even the 
tallest and wisest. 

Bat little White-paw, Mrs. Mouse's 
son, was ot a more inquisitive, question- 
ing turn of mind, and queer little dreams 
and fancies would come to him as he 
frisked, played, and rejoiced in that one 
flash of sonshine, that one gleam of 
moonlight, as his sun, his moon, with 
never a star to wink andtwinkle at him, 
But there came an end to all bis aimless 
iriskings, dreams and fancies, for one 
day he put the astounding question to his 
stay-at-home mother: 

“Mother, what is the world?” 

“A great, terrible place!” was the an- 
swer,and Mrs. Mouse looked as grave 
as a judge, 

“How do you know, mother; have you 
ever been there?” queried the young 
hopetul, 

“No, child; I shudder to think of it;” 
and mother was all shivers and shakes, 

“But why, mother?" queried the mite 
ol a creature, as boys and girls are wont 
to ask the whys and wherefores of their 
elders’ views and theories, 

“Your father was lost in the great 
world, my son’’—Mres, Mouse's voice was 
very solemn now. 

“Ah!” returned her son, not at all 
daunted; “that was for want of knowing 

” 


better, 

“Knowing better? Why he was the 
wisest mouse alive!” sald, the faithtul 
spouse, who bad loved and lost. 

“T couldn't have been alive then, as T 
am the wisest mouse alive now, I shall 
do better than my ftather,’’ soliloquised 
White-paw to himeelf, his little head 
bent on one paw; aloud he said, “Mother, 
I've made up my mind to go and see the 
world myself,” at which Mrs, Mouse 
held up her paws in distress and amaze- 
ment, 

“Well, good-bye, mother,” squeak ed 
the little would-be-ad venturer, 

“So soon, my son; 8o Boon! Ob, what 
has the world you are 80 eager to seek 
done tor you or me?” moaned Mrs. 
Mouse, 

“Say that when I come back, mother, 
the wonder of all the mice in the neigh- 
borhood;’’ but his mother atill wept, gave 
him a great hug, and he was gone, 

He had not gone many steps when he 
met Mr. Gaffer Graybeard, a sage old 
mouse, whose words were words of wis- 
dom, 

“Well, where are you off to, Mr, Pert- 
nose?” he questioned, as the young trav- 
eler whisked by. 

“T'm off to see the wold,” was the an- 
swer, 

“Then good-bye, if that’s where you 
are bound for, for I never expect to see 
you again,” said the old wiseacre, dryly. 

“IT see no tear; at any rate, I'll take my 
chance,” rejoined the other. 

“Ah! chance! there spoke a young 
silly pate,” quote the elder, “Take an 
old mouse’s advice and beware of mouse 
traps.” 

“Mouse traps! What are mouse traps?" 
questioned White-paw. 

“You'll know them when you see them, 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” responded the younger, 
He trotted on, and Gaffer Graybeard 
gaved after him, shading his eyes with 
his paw. 

“Deary me, deary me! The world and 
he will make a pretty mess of it, I fear 
me;” thus thinking, he went on his way. 

And White-paw went on his way. Just 
outside the barn he met another young 
mouse, who was a stranger to him. 

“Good morning! Where are you 
going?” asked he who was not White- 


paw. 
“I’m off to see the world,” 
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“That's just where I’m going; we'll 
both go together.’ And so they did, 
right merrily, and proudly, too, tor they 
even put on a _ selt-confident little 
swagger, as into ‘the tarmyard they 
trotted. 

“Oh, how big the world is!” said 
White-paw, rising on his hind legs, to 
survey all around bim. 

“And what queer creatures live in the 
world!" said the other, as the cocks 
crowed, the hens clucked, the chickens 
cheeped, the cows lowed, the pigs 
grunted, and through an iron grate, they 
could see sheep in a paddock which 
were bleating, while the house-dog 
yelped and barked, as is he enjoyed the 
clamor of many voices. 

“Yeu, we shall surprise the tolks at 
home when we get back; so they talked, 
making a tour of the yard. 

“But we sha'n’t know much, unless we 
ask questions,” remarked White-paw, 
om came across a friendly-looking 
pig. 

“Piease, sir,” asked the wee simple 
thing, “are youu mouse?” which made 
the pig pause and consider. 

“You, if you like to call me so, I don’t 
care,” and the little triends believed 
him, 

“Oh! there are great black mice, great 
white mice,and great spotted mice in 
the world,” said White-paw, and looked 
very wine, 

Now a cow stared at them. 

“Please, sir, are you a mouse?” quer- 
led White-paw’s companion. 

“Sir! I'm no sir! Get outot my way, 
or I’iltell youif I'm nota mouse,” so 
lowed the offended cow, and chewed the 
end In quiet scorn, 

“Nota very civil mouse,” remarked 
White-paw. ‘There are great big mice 
with hornr, very uncivil, in the world.” 
He then looked around upon the cocks 
and hens, “Please, are you and your 
friends mice?” he questioned of an old 
amlable-looking hen with one chick. 

“Oh, bless you, yes, it folks like to call 
us so—what’s in a name?” clucked the 
hen, blinking at them with her round 
eyes. 

“Queer mice, these, but civil spoken,” 
whispered the two triends together, 
“they have only two legs,and some have 
tongues outside their mouths.” And 
now up to the dog they made t eir 
way. 

“Please, are you a mouse, sir?’ but the 
dog yelped, barked, and snapped so, 
that they ran away in terror, 

In their eager haste to get clear of the 
dog, they had not heeded where they 
were going, but pounced into the 
kitchen of the farmhouse, where a large 
tabby cat lay dozing by the fire. Bat no 
sooner did they appear, than she arose to 
meet them. 

*Whata polite tat mouse!” remarked 
White-paw. “Please, ma’am-——"’ but 
pussy's eyes, with their horrid glare, 
silenced his tongue. 

Alas! his poor little friend! alas! alas! 
There wasa cry,a crunching ot bones, 
and White-paw fled, fled away into the 
pantry—a large pantry full of savory 
amells, 

His heart cried out for bis triend, but 
the smell of toasted cheese made his 
mouth water, It must be toasted cheese; 
he had heard of it, but never tasted it, 
had neversmelt such a luxury before, 
butit must be this dainty of dainties, 
and round the pantry he went, sniff, 
sniff, sniffing with his little nose, in the 
most comical way imaginable, 

Yes, there it was on the floor, in a pecu- 
liar sort of box with three large entrances 
to it; ah! and here it was again, too, 
amelling daintier than ever,in a small 
thing very like an open mouth. 

There were teeth, sharp looking teeth, 
too, there, bul White-paw did not know 
a mouse-gin Or trap when he saw it, 
White-paw was very hungry, and began 
eagerly to nibble the tempting bait. 
Clash! the silly creature was caught, he 
had indeed vome to see the world, 

“Mother! mother!” he moaned, and 
wrung his small fore- paws with anguish, 
but one of his hinder legs ~nd tail were 
crushed between the murderous teeth; he 
was a little prisoner, 

How he struggled and moaned, and 
thought of his father. Should he be lost 
in the great world, and never go back 
wise and great to make proud his 
mother’s heart? A little squeaking sound 
made him look round, anda limping 
old mouse with three legs stood beside 
him, 

“Struggle hard, my 86n, struggle 
hard, my son, better lose a leg and tail 
than your life, See, I was such as you,” 
and he held up a poor limb that had been 
mangled and torn, but healed over. 
“How came you here ?"’ he asked. 


“Iecome to see the world, and it’sa 
terrible place.” As White-paw spoke, 
he struggled himself tree; but, alas! the 
point of his tail and one paw lay behind 
in the gin, 

“Never mind, my son; never mind; 
let us hop away for our lives.” And off 
they went, two poor halting creatures, 
to a nook the elder cripple knew of. 

“The world is full of traps and gins, 
baited with toasted cheese to tempt the 
simple, but it is not such a bad place for 
some, the great and the wise, who have 
eyes to see. 

“Butgo home,and take this advice with 
you, that small creatures were intended 
to fill small corners, everybody keeps to 
his work. 1 have learnt this since I went 
out, like you, to see the world, and got 
caught; and also, that my world lay in 
the corner where nature placed me;"’ 30 
spoke the old mouse. 

“And ought all to stay at home?” 
asked poor White-paw, writhing with 
pain. 

“No, some must start, of course, but 
only wise heads can keep clear of gins 
and traps. But now, good-bye, tor you 
will be best at home.” 

They parted, White-paw in tears, and 
in tears he neared home, but he brushed 
them away,and pretended he was noi 
lame as he crept into his dear peaceful 
home, to his fond mother’s side. 

“Mother, I’ve seen the world,” said he, 
bravely. 

“My dear son, what is it like?” asked 
Mrs. Mouse, hugging him, as if he had 
been given back to her trom death. 

“Ah! it’s a grand place; there aregreat 
black mice, great white ones, and great 
spotted ones; uncivil mice with horns 
and red backs, some with two legs, and 
I know not what beside.” 

“Mercy me! mercy me!’ cried the 
mother, holding up her two paws. 

“And, mother,” said the small thing 
sadly, ‘I’ve learned what a mouse-trap 
is; Mr. Gaffer Graybeard said I should, 
and I have.” 

“Whatis that about Mr, Gaffer Gray- 
beard?” and that gentleman himself 
walked in. 

“I've learned what a mouse-trap is,” 
said White-paw meekly. 

“Ah! then,” quoth the aged sage, 
“you've not seen the world in vain.” 

“And I'm going to stay at home till 
I'm wise, before I go to see the world 

” 


“Right, my son, right,” was the re- 
joinder, “and you are ripening for it fast 
now.” 

“But I haven’t been so silly as father, 
though,” squeaked the mite in reply. 

Currous LAW Surt.—It is said that 
more remarkable things happen in 
Southern France than in any other part 
of the world, chiefly on account ot the 
wonderful imagination that the people 
there have. 

But now and again these remarkable 
things are not dependent on the imagin- 
ation of the inhabitants. One has re- 
cently come to light through a law-suit 
at Narbonne, the particulars of which are 
reported in the Paris papers. 

The complainant in thecase made oath 
that be was one day dining on the “‘ter- 
race,” or open-air space fronting on the 
pavement where French people are wont 
to take their meals insummer. He had 
just begun to eat his soup, when it oc- 
curred to him to count some money that 
he had only a short time before re- 
ceived. 

In counting it he accidentally let tall a 
hundred-franc banknote into his soup. 
He took it out of his plate with his fork 
and sent the soup away; but the note 
was saturated, and he laid it down upon 
the tablecloth to dry. 

He was going on with his meal, when 
a little gust of wind blew ‘the note off 
thetable. He flew after it, but a wander- 
ing dog which had been hungrily watch- 
ing the meal was quicker than he, and 
seized it. The taste of the soup on the 
paper made it palatable to the animal, 
and it was swallowed in an instant. 

And then the man who owned the note 
was, though bursting with rage, reduced 
to the humiliation and insincerity of say- 
ing, “Good doggie! Come here, nice 
doggie!” and to wheedling endearments 
in order to get near enough to the animal 
to read the name on the collar. 

He succeeded; and, when he had made 
a note of the name, he assisted the “‘good 
doggie’s’”’ rapid departure. Next he 
brought suit against the man whoowned 
the dog tor the restitution of the one 
hundred francs; and the court at Nar- 
bonne, after hearing the evidence and 
the pleas at great length, decided that 
the owner of the dog must pay the other 
man the money. 
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The World’s Events. 


No bird of prey has the gift of song. 


A well constructed brick house wil! outlast 
one built of granite. 


Inthe Homeric age kings prepared their 
dinners with their own hands, 


It is nine bundred years since the tork 
made its appearance in Europe. 


The Paris Academy of Sciences has a stand- 
ing prize of $20,000 for the discovery of a rem- 
edy for cholera. 


The Chinese have devoted themselves for 
nearly fourthousand years to the artificial 
propagation of fish, shell fish, fowls, pearls, 
and sponges. 

Two miles from Milan is the most remark- 
able echo in the world. Itis at the castle of 
Simonetta, and repeats the shot of a pistol 
sixty times. 


Large numbers of flint-lock guns six feet 
long are made in Birmingham at two dollars 
each, and many of these weapons find a 
ready market in Darkest Africa. 


The game of golf is saidto have been in- 
vented in ancient times by a lonely shepherd 
who bad nothing better to do than to knock 
round stones into a rabbit hole with bis 
erook, 

Japanese houses in the larger cities are of 
one general shape, two stories high, and put 
together with a curious method of mortising, 
not one nail being used throughout the con- 
struction of the building. 


Japan, or rather its warriors, bave an origi- 
nal idea, and, like everything Japanese, it is 
pretty. The officers who took part in the 
China war bave petitionedthe Government 
to erecta monument to the memory of the 
horses that fel! during the war. 


In the West Indies a lemon bath is almost 
a daily tuxury. Three or four limes or lemons 
are sliced into the water and allowed to re- 
main for half an hour, in order that the juice 
may be extracted. A remarkable sense of 
freshness and cleanliness is given to the skin. 


Vine growers in Southern France some- 
times grow black and white grapes on the 
same vine. The pian is to take a branch from 
a vine which produces black grapes, and one 
from a vine which grows white grapes. The 
twoends are then tightly pressed together, 
bound, and planted. 


In some German towns, when a man is 
con victed of beating his wife, he is allowed to 
go to his work as usual, but his wife gets his 
wages, and he is locked up only on Saturday 
nights, and remains in prison until the fol- 
lowing Monday. The punishment usually 
lasts over a period of ten weeks. 

For a joke # Bata (Me-) grocer sent word to 
a business competitor that the master ofa 
government vessel, who had come to town, 
wanted to see him. The recipient of the mes- 
sage called on the captain, and,to the sur- 
prise not less of himself than a joker, came 
away with a $200 order tor goods. 


Strikes are almost unknown in Turkey. 
Only two have occurred. One was of dock- 
yard laborers in the Government employ for 
arrears of pay, and the other was of cigarette 
makers in Government factories for the ex- 
clasion of women. The dockmen got their 
money and the women were turned out, 


A unique method was adopted by the mem- 
bers of a colored church in South Georgia the 
other day to raise funds. They bad a ginger 
cake eating contest, having two cakes eigh- 
teen inches Jong, and the person eating bis 
cake in the shortest time was declared the 
winners An admission fee was charged, re- 
sulting in a good sum, . 

One of the curiosities of an English resi- 
dence of nobility is a weeping willow made of 
copper, and #o dexteriously fashioned that at 
a distance it resembles a real tree. It is actu- 
elly a shower bath, for, by pressing a secret 
trap,a tiny spray of water can be made to 
burst forth from every branch and twig, to 
the discomfort of any who may be under it. 
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A SECRET. 


BY K J. P. 





I have no thoughts that jingle into rhyme, 

Nor any words that musically chime; 

Then, U my sweet, bow can I tell to thee 

In language fit, with phrase of melody, 

The secret rare that trembies on my tongue? 

It should be murmured ‘neath the pallid 
moon, 

Or poured in gush of strongest, sweetest song: 

Fair flowers should give it forth with fragrant 
breath; 

The very grass your passing feet beneath 

Should for my soul's pure joy glad utterance 
find, 

And love-pirds coo its sweetness to the wind: 

All nature's voices | would call to me. 

W bisper it, streamilet: roar it out, O sea— 

“I love my love, and dream that she loves 
me!" 


me ee 
THE WEARING OF LIVERY. 


Possibly, the earliest mention of 
wearing of ‘‘liveries,’’ by servants in 
their modern sense made in history is 
in the reign of King Pepin of France. 
This king flourished about the year 750 
A. D., and because of his diminutive 
size, he had bestowed upon him the 
rather disrespectful appellation of 
‘Pepin the Short.”’ 

It would appear that certain of the 
French courtiers were so ill-mannered, 
as well as as ill-advised, as to make the 
monarch’s deficiency in inches the 
subject of ill-natured ridicule. This 
unbecoming conduct having become 
known tothe king, His Majesty re- 
solved to put an end to such derision af 
his person by performing some feat 
which would prove, once and for all, 
that if deficient in stature, he was not 
so in manliness, In pursuance of this 
design, therefore, on the occasion of a 
public combat between a lion and a 


bull, when the former animal had suc- . 


ceeded, after a terrible struggle, in pull- 
ing the bull to the ground, King Pepin, 
turning towards those of his nobility 
who were present, said: 

‘Which one of you will dare to 
enter the arena now, and part the com- 
batants, or kill them ?’’ 

A dead silence and very perturbed 
looks were the only reply. 

“Then here is the man who will dare 
it,’’ shouted the little king, springing, 
as he spoke, into the arena. 

With drawn blade he rushed upon 
the lion and stabbed the fierce brute to 
the heart, ere it could ‘withdraw its 
fangs from the neck of the bull in 
which they were imbedded. Then with 
one mighty stroke the intrepid mon- 
arch almost severed the bull’s head 
from its body. The whole vast audi- 
ence sat silent and amazed at so un- 
looked for an exhibition of courage, 
dexterity and strength combined. 

Turning towards his courtiers, the 
king merely said, in a very quiet tone: 

‘*You should have remembered; that 
although David was little of stature, 
yet he laid the insolent giant who de- 


fied Israel.’’ 
A less dangerous form of amusement 


to which King Pepin was partial, was 
what were termed plenary courts, 
These were assemblies at which, upon 
the king’s invitation, all the lords and 
courtiers of France were expected to be 
present. They were held twice in each 
year—at Christmas and Easter—and 
generally lasted for about a week at 
each time. Sometimes these gatherings 
took place at the king’s palace; some- 
times in the neighborhood of one of 
the larger French cities, and sometimes 
in some rural district. 

In the last mamed case, care was 
taken to fix the place of meeting within 
reasonable distance of one or other of 
the larger towns, so that those attend- 
ing the assemblies might find in these 
towns the needful accommodation for 
themselves and their attendants, The 
proceedings always opened with a 
solemn celebration of the Mass, and 
ere the service began, the officiating 
priest was wont, solemnly, to place the 
Royal crown upon the King’s head. 


While the festival lasted, the king 
took all his meals in public: bishops 
and dukes alone being privileged to sit 
at the Royal table. A second table was 
provided for abbots, counts, and other 
leading men, and at both tables there 
was shown more profusion than de- 
licacy, both in the quality of the meats 
and drinks. and the manner in which 
they were served. 

Flutes, hautboys, and other musical 
instruments were played before the 
bearers of each course, as it was re- 
moved from the tables. When dessert 
was served, twenty heralds, each hold- 
ing aloft a jeweled goblet, shouted, 
thrice: ‘‘Largesse! largesse from the 
most potent of kings!’’ As they 
shouted, they scattered among the 
crowd handfuls of gold and silver coins. 
Then the trumpets were blown, while 
the better-class spectators shouted, and 
the meaner sort scrambled, and often 
fought vigorously for the money scat- 
tered by the heralds. 

Stage-plays, pantomimes, rope-danc- 
ing, and the performances of profes- 
sional buffoons and jugglers constituted 
the subsequent diversions. Trained 
dogs, bears and monkeys were also ex- 
hibited, and put through their various 
performances, the whole of these costly 
shows being provided at the expense of 
the King. The height of magnificence 
and extravagance in the matter of these 
exhibitions was reached in the reign of 
Charles the Great, when nobles from 
all parts of the kingdom attended; 
many of them rivaling the monarch 
himeelf in the prodigality of their ex- 
penditure. 

Charles VII. of France put a final 
stop to the plenary courts, alleging that 
the expense attendant upon his wars 
made it impossible for him to continue 
them. One of the severest causes of 
expense, it was explained, arose from 
the fact that, beginningin King Pepin’s 
time, etiquette and custom alike de- 
manded that the king should, upon 
these occasions, give an entire suit of 
new and gorgeous clothing, not only to 
his own servants and retainers, but also 
to those of the Queen and all the 
princes of the blood royal. These gar- 
ments were said to be ‘‘livres,’’ that is, 
‘‘delivered’’ at the king’s expense; and 
from this word the word ‘‘livery’’ was 
derived, as was the custom of providing 
servants with ‘‘livery,’’ from the above- 
mentioned practice of certain of the 
French kings. 

— > — <a 

Tue silent example of honorable 
parents is immeasurably greater than 
that of any school, while their oppor- 
tunities for individual instruction, aided 
by their natdral affection and desire 
for the child’s welfare, are incomparably 
more numerous and favorable. The 
parent is, or ought to be, in close per- 
sonal relations with the child, such as 
no teacher can possibly maintain; his 
authority and stimulus are constant, 
while those of theteacher are limited, 
and the final appeal will always be made 
to him. 


Grains of Gold. 


Character is made up of small deeds faith- 
fully performed, of self-deniais, of selt-sacri- 
fices, of kindly acta of love and duty. 








()Kach of us bears within bimeelf a world 
unknown to his fellow beings, and each may 
relate of himself a history, resembling that of 
every one, yet like that of no one, 


Argument is legitimate and sometimes 
beneficial; but it is worse than wasting time 
and tongue, bead and heart, on foolish and 
unlearned questions that only engender 
atrite, 

There are few higher gratifications than 
that of reflection on surmounted evils, when 
they were not incurred nor protracted by our 
fault, and neitber reproach us with cowardice 
nor guilt. 


The difference between those whom the 
world esteems as good and those whom it 
condemns as bad, is in many cases that the 
former have been better sheitered from 
temptation. 
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Femininities. 





Many drooping flowers will freshen won- 
derfully if the tips of the stems are trimmed 
off and the ends are then held in bot water 
for afew moments. 


The Queen of England bas never entirely 
given up weariog earrings, and occasionally 
dons a pair of some considerable length and 
magouificent lustre, 

A French lady no longer as young as she 
once was, but quite as willy as ever, was 
obser ved to sigh as she looked into a mirror, 
“Why do you sigh?” atriend asked, “Ob, 
dear,” she answered, “I was noticing how the 
looking-glasses have changed!" 


The Arab’s ideal of a beautiful woman is as 
follows: Her hair, eyebrows, lashes, and 
pupils must be black; skin, teet’, and globe 
of the eye, white; bead, neck, ankles, arms 
and waist, round; back, fingers, arma, and 
limbs, long; forehead, eyes, and lips, large; 
eyebrows, nose, and feet, narrow; ears, bust, 
and hands, small, 


Among the Turks bath-money forms an 
item in every marriage contract, the bus- 
band engaging to allow his wife a certain 
sum for bathing purposes, If it be withheld, 
she bas only to go before the Cadi and turn 
her slipper upside down. If the complaint 
be not then redressed, it is a sufficient ground 
for divorce. 


When mistress and maid disagree, it is not 
always, we know, the maid's fault, “If mia- 
treases,"’ says a leading tradesman in the 
West End of London, “were obliged to pro- 
duce characters to servants as servants bave 
to produce them to mistresses, many of the 
ladies would have to do their own work, for 
no amount of money would get them a 
servant.” 


It is far more important to brush the teeth 
before going to bed than it ison rising. Peo- 
ple who are endowed with the fragile beauty 
ot pearly teeth should be careful not to drink 
very hot liquids. An excellent means of 
preserving the teeth from decay is to passa 
silk thread between them daily. If this be 
made a practice, it will very soon become as 
Indispensable an item in the toilet as the 
morning bath, 


An American naval officer says that once, 
before the Fall of the Second Empire, 
when « great function took place in the har- 
bor of Cherbourg, several vessels of the U. 
8. Atlantic squadron were present, and were 
drawn up in line to salute the Empress’ yacht 
as it passed. The French sailors manned the 
yards of their ships, and shouted, “Vive I'im- 
peratrice !'' Knowing that he could notachool 
his men to repeat those words in the brief 
time left to him, the American admiral 
ardered his crews to cry, “Beef, lemons, and 
cheese!’ The Imperial yacht came sweep- 
ing on, and, as It reached the fleet,a mighty 
roar went up, “Beef, lemons, and cheese I’ 
that entirely drowned the voices of the 
Frenchmen, Andthe Empress sald she bad 
never been #0 complimented, 
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Masculinities. 





It is not so bard to be wrong as it is to know 
that the other man Is right. 


Au “And don't you think married love is 
true lover” HB: “It must be. Its course 
never does run smooth,” 


A hypocritical seoundrel in Athens in- 
seribed over bis door, “Let nothing evil enter 
here.” Diogenes wrote under it, “How does 
the owner get in?" 


County Attorney Miller, of Wyandotte, 
Kan,, recently delivered an address to the 
con vieta, in which he started out by saying, 
“Lam glad to see you all here to-day.” 


Jones was one day told by a silly tellow 
that he was “no gentleman.” “Think #0,” 
quoth Jones, “are you one?” “Yes, air’ 
“Ob,” sald Jones, “then I am certain lam 
not,” 


“This is the last time | shall bring this 
bill! erled the enraged collector, “Thanka,"’ 
replied the impecunious debtor, “you are so 
much more considerate than the other fel. 
low; for he said he was going to come again.” 


“There Is no oecasion tor you to envy me, ' 
said the prosperous person, “T have as many 
trouble as you.” “I allow you do, mister,” 
admitted the diamal wayfarer, “but the dif- 
fleulty with me is that I ain't got nothing 
else," 


What Yankee would bave lived in Sparta? 
“If, In Sparta,a youbg man purchased an 
estate upon advantageous terms, or made 
what le termed a‘A Good Bargain,’ be was 
rendered accountable to the state, and fined 
for being unjust, in buying a thing under ite 
valine!’ 


The other day a Bangor, Me, man drove 
out into the country to look for deer, He 
tiled his horses to a tree in the woods, and, 
rifle in hand, sallied into the forest, where he 
circled about for an bour. Then, after firing 
at what he thought was a bull moose, became 
up to find that he bad killed his horse, 


Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna, during 
all the turmol! and disorder in the Turkish 
Empire, now holds the essentially Oriental 
position of “sealer” in the kitehen of the 
Sultan, His duty is to taste all the dishes 
for his master's table Immediately after they 
are prepared, When they are carried into 
the royal dining-room, the seals are broken 
in Abdul Hamid's presence, 


Some curious stories ave told of the ways of 
Russian jurymen, Thus, the toreman of one 
jury declared that be would not send a poor 
fellow to prison because it happened to be 
his (the Juryman’s) birthday, Another jury 
had agreed upon a verdict of guilty when the 
church bells began to ring. pon they 
revised their verdict because a holiday bad 
begun, A burglar was allowed to go free be- 
cause the man whom he had robbed bad re- 
fused to lend him money. This, in the 
opinion of the jury, was a direct incentive to 
erime. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Among gowns lately seen one dress 
was of purple woollen poplin; the foot of 
skirt trimmed with a bend of skunk, 
above which wass band of black ribbon 
velvet, and a narrow braiding pattern; 
the jacket was made with a long plain 
basque; the front of bodice was of black 
velvet, edged with skunk, which was 
continued to the edge of the basque; be- 
yond the far was a row of passementerie 
of sik and iridescent beads; the collar 
and ovuffs were also of far, Hat of pur- 
ple velvet, trimmed with a gray ses- 
gull, 

Now that the bolero and Eton jackets 
are 60 fashionable, pretty vesis are « 


muslin gethered across st intervals 
@ half-inch tuck standing out at 
gather. 

The folded coilar-band is of green 
ribbon arranged in four loops at the back, 
The second vest was of cream washing 
allk; the ‘or part is gathered into «a 


insertion; a kilting of silk edged with 
lace fali from the lower band; « similar 
kilting finished the neck, 


mauve ribbon, ornamented with gold 
buckles, A white feather is worn in the 
holr. 

Another evening dress is charming for 
a young lady, The skirt is a foundstion 
of covered with white obiffon, 


: 
: 
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ooves are trimmed with forget-ms-nots, 
In @ neat walking dress the material 
was of Palatine purple fine woollen pop- 
lin; the skirt was trimmed up each side 


the elbow, the upper part of sleeves being 
Anished with adrapery of silk, Black 
velvet bat trimmed with ruche of purple 
silk and a cluster of tips. 

An exceptionally taking walking dreas 
was ina pretty shade of tea-leaf green, 
trimmed round the foot of skirt with 
rows of ribbon velvet of a darker shade 
crossing each other, the perpendicular 
rows being finished at the top by a loop. 
The jacket is one of the newest shapes, 
out with a long baeaque; the bodice is 
trimmed at the top with ribbon velvet 
like that on the skirt, and witb frills of 
velvet over the shoulders; the sleeves are 
of velvet, Muff composed of puffings of 
the same material as the dress and of 
velvet; dark red velvet bat, trimmed 
with black velvet and black wings; « 
poffing of velvet reste on the hair in 
front. 

Elegance is expected to come out in 
the dinner dress, It certainly did so in 


cbiffon, across which it fastened by straps 

of narrow ribbon veivet; the basque of 

slik edged with pale pétunia gauze rib- 

bon quillings; the top of the bodice 

with a frill, below which were two 

of ribbon velvet; the sleeves of 
the 
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White satin is, and will remain, the 
material preferred for bridal dresses. 
great many attempts bave been 
lately to introduce new fabrics for 
purpose, under pretext that satin 
been too long in favor, and it is high 
time to change. Happily this is a reason 
which is now less poweriul than for- 
merly, and we are less apt to change 
merely for the sake of novelty that which 


Erke, 


past thirty. Bengaline and sicilienne 
are not thick and sof; enough to form 
handsome folds in the train, and moire 
or faille are of a dead white which is try- 
ing even to the fairest complexions. 
Satin slone possesses all the qualities re- 
quired; ite meliow tints, fail soft tex- 
ture and lovely sheen, render it the most 
altogether becoming white material yet 
invented. 

The dress of a recent bride was of white 
satin, extremely simple. Its chief beauty 
was the train, three yards long, rounded 
and falling in soft fuil foide, The trot t 
of the dress quite plain, as well as the 
tight-fitting bodice, A peaked belt was 
formed of narrow bias bands of satin. By 
way of trimming 6 tulle scarf, in which 
were mingled sprays of orange blossoms, 
and which, commencing at the neck, 
comes sloping down to the waist, and 
thence on the left side to the foot of the 
skirt, This cloud-like scarf is fastened 
down here and there with large flaffy 
bows of the same tulle. 

The veli of tulle illusion is put on so 
as to come only half way down the bust 
in front, and to the foot of the train at 
the back, It is not put on plain over the 
head, it is pafted up and fastened with 
pearl-headed pins, so as to form a light 
cloud. like aigrette above the coiffure, A 
very light diadem of orange blossoms is 
placed justin front of the aigrette. 

The symbolic bicssoms are not now 
lavished upon bridal dresses as they were 
formerly. A few light sprays nestling 
in the tulle or lace folds of the trimming 
in all that is considered in good taste, and 
even the diadem is often exchanged for 
a few detached sprigs fastened in the 
colffare, 

The bride’s mother wore a splendid 
toilet of lavender-blue moire antique, 
the whats Trout of whlch wes embrot. 
dered with steel and mother-of pearl, 
colffure, 

The bodice and train were covered with 
old English point. 

Her married sister's dress was of ocean- 
green failie, It was cut Princess fashion, 
with rounded train, The bodice opened 
with point lace facings, over a finely 
pleated chemisette of white chiffon over 
ivory satin, The sleeves had small bouf- 
fants at the shoulders, and were trimmed 
about the waists with point lace, 

Asfor the bridesmaids’ dresses, they 
were of giace silk, printed in a small 
floral pattern. Round skirt, Bodice of 
pleated chiffon over straw-colored silk, 
fitted round the waist with a corselet of 
straw-colored satin. High collar, trim- 
med with guipure lace and tiny bolero of 
the same over the bodice, Siseves of the 
glace silk, gathered on the inside ali the 
way down and finished with epaulettes 
and ruffles of guipure lace. White felt 
hat, lined with black veivet, and trim- 
med with clustering black feathers. 

As carriage wraps, the bridesmaids 
wore collets of white cloth, edged with a 
full white feather border, and entirely 
lined with white fur, 


Odds and Ends. 
USEFUL HINTS ON A VARIETY OF SUR- 
JBOTS. 


To Make Oatmeal Dumpling take half 
& pound of oatmeal, six ounces of suet, 
one cnion, one teaspoonful of salt, pepper, 
half a teaspoonful of alispice, Toast the 
oatmeal till quite crisp, chop the suet, 
boil the onion and chop it; mix all to- 
gether either with an egg or a little milk 
to moisten it; put it into a cloth, and boil 
like a dampling for two hours, 

Bread and Butter Fritters.—Make a 
batter of sweet milk, eggs and flour just 
as if for moffine, Cat some siices of 
bread rather thin, and yet sc thick that 
there is no danger of their crumbling. 
Spread them with butter and baif of them 
with jam. 

Pat the plain half over the other, then 
out them in squares or round 
Dip them into the batter and fry them in 
hot lard. Drain them well, and whiie 
they are still hot, sift powdered sugar 
over them. 

Apple Batter Padding.—Pare and core 





six apples, and place them closely to- 
gether in a buttered dish, Sift over them 
half a cupful of sugar, adding a cupful of 
water, cover and bake until tender. Re- 
move, and when partly cool, pour over 
them a batter made of five large tabie- 
spoonfuls of flour, a pinch of salt and 
one teaspoonful of baking powder sifted 
together. Into this mixture stir one 
tablespoontal of meited butter and a pint 
of milk, afterwards adding three well- 
beaten eggs. Pour the mixture over the 
epples, return to the oven and bake 
quickiy. Serve with a liquid sauces, 

An Apple Salad is delicious with roast 
pork or goose, only for this purpose the 
apples must be very ripe and rather 
jaicy. Pare them, remove the cores and 
pips, and slice them very thinly intoa 
galad bowl. Sprinkle with a little salt, a 
spoonful of castor sugar, a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper, then pour on one dessert- 
spoonful of chili vinegar, and two or 
three of finest Lucca oil, Toss very 
lightly, and do not let it have to wait 
long before serving, as the color spoils 
readily. 

Apple Beignete; the genuinely true 
fritter, Oboose large fine apples, remove 
the cores without breaking them, then 
pare the rind off. Make a batter with the 
whisked whites of two eggs, a teaspoon- 
ful of castor sugar, two large tablespoon- 
fuls of fower and enough salad oll to 
make a batter of the consistency of thick 
cream, Dip each round of apple into 
this, then drop at once into a saucepan 
containing boiling lard; let them boil 
until crisp and brown; drain end esprin- 
kle liberally with sugar. 

Apples en Croustades.— Pare, core and 
slice a couple of pounds of goop cooking 
apples, stew them uutil they can be 
beaten toa froth with a fork. Do this, 
then sweeten sufficiently with sugar, 
add a pinch of spice and a little butter. 
Out some rounds from a stale roll about 
an inch thick, 

Scoop out a part of the middie, but 
leave a thin bottom. Fry these crous- 
tades in lard until they are a pale bruwn; 
fill them with the frothed appie and pile 
on the top the whisked whites of one or 
two eggs, with sugar to sweeten. Allow 
one croustade to each person. 

Apple Fool.— Pare, core and stew ( with- 
out ae several tart apples. Sweeten 
well and beat the | Until perfectly 
light, When pe Pages it with an 
equal quantity of thick custard or sweet- 
ened cream, and pour into a glass dish. 
Serve with sponge rusks, 

Friar’s Omelette. — Make a pulp of 
several cooked apples, sweeten it with 
sugar, and when cold aad to it two well- 
beaten eggs. Butter a shallow tart dish, 
atrew it thickly with bread-crumbs, pour 
in the apple pulp and cover with more 
crumbs to the depth of an inch, Pour a 
little dissolved water over the top, and 
bake in the oven for upwardsof an hour. 
When cold turn it out on toa dish and 
sift suger over. 

Here is a bint that is worth noting 
with regard to apples, and that is, when 
baking apples in the oven, after scooping 
out a little at the top, to make an incision 
with a sharp knife all around, through 
the skin. 

Piace a morsel of butter in the hollow 
at the top of each apple and a clove, if the 
flavor is liked, When baked the apples 
will have risen up, appearing twice as 
large as at first, while the cutting of 
skin prevents the inside from boiling 
out. 

Custards, etc.—In making custards and 
custard pies, heat the milk to the scald- 
ing point before adding it to the beaten 
eggs and suger; bake at once In a hot 
oven. The time required for baking 
them will thus be reduced one-half. 

Calf’s Liver Larded.—Oarefully lard 
the liver by passing strips of larding pork 
along the surface of the liver—the rows 
must be inserted regularly until the 
surface is covered. Lay the liver in a 
pan, with some chopped onions, carrots, 
some salt pork sliced, salt and pepper, a 
faggot of sweet herbs, and two or three 
cloves. Some gravy or good stock should 
be poured over it, and the whole cooked 
in a moderate oven for about an hour, 
until thoroughly done, Then take out 
the iiver, and put it upon adish, Have 


will re-absorb their own moisture, and 
become sodden. 
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C sftee Jeliy.—Soak half a box of gela- 
tine in halfa cupful of cold water, Put 
three quarters of a cupial of sugar and 
one cupfal of water over the fire in « 
saucepan, and stir until it bolls and the 
sugar is entirely melted. Pour it over 
the gelatine, and stir until it is dissolved. 
Ada one and a half cupful of strong 
clear coffee, and strain. Stir in one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and turn intoa wetted 
mould. Serve with cream or custard. 

Potato Cakes—German Fasbion.—Po- 
tato-cakes in the style of German 
cakes are acapital dish. Peel and rub 
about a soup-plateful of raw potatoes, 
drain the water offand press it ou!; add 
a cupfal of boiling milk, and mix all to- 
gether thoroughly with two tablespoon- 
false of flour and two or three well beaten 
eggs. Fry in boiling fat, like small 
pancakes. The cakes must be brown and 
crisp; they are eaten with meat, with jam, 
or alone, 

Liver and Bacon.—Liver and bacon is 
& familiar dish, and it can be varied, says 
«contemporary, by serving it in this 
style:— Out the necessary number of 
slices, allowing two slices of the former 
toone of the latter; rab the liver well 
with a mixture of salt, pepper and a little 
grated nutmeg. Make sandwiches, as it 
were, with the bacon, tie a piece of very 
thin buttered paper round each of these, 
and grill well on both sides. A little 
olive oll should be sprinkled over al) the 
slices of liver, Meanwhile have ready 
some very finely-chopped parsley and 
onions, stew it in a little butter, remove 
the paper from the liver, dish it up and 
sprinkle with thechopped mixture. Serve 
as it is or with brown gravy. 

Fish Soup.—One and a half pounds of 
fresh fish, one onion, one small carrot, a 
bit of turnip, some parsley and a little 
thyme, Have the fish nice and clean, 
put them on with ten breakfastoupfals of 
boiling water, add all the other things 
cut apin smali pieces; let ali boil one 
hour at least; strain and put back ina 
clean pot with one tablespoonfal of corn. 
meal, one dessertspoonful of butter, a 
little chopped parsley, one teacupful of 
milk, pepper and salt, boil five minutes; 
stirring all the time, 

Epigrammes of Lamb.—Saw off the 
breast from a neck of lamb, and cook it 
gently in stock till the bones will come 
out easily, and then remove them and 
press the meat between two plates till 
cold, 

When cold cut off any superfiuoas fat, 
out the meat into cutlet shapes, egg and 
breadcrumb them twice, Out the neck 
into neat cutlets, egg and breadcrumb 
also, Fry the neck cutlets in clarified 
butter, in a pan, and fry the breast-cut- 
lets in deep hot fat. Dish the cutlets 
alternately round a centre of mashed 
potatoes and pour some good brown sauce 
round the base. 

At Sonoo..—School-examinations and 
composition-writing produces funny rs- 
sults the world over. An Austrian 
teacher has recently published in Vienna 
a book calied Humor in the School, which 
is made up of instances of blunders col- 
lected in the Austrian echools. The mind 
of the Austrian public-school pupil, 
judging from the instances contained in 
this book, is of a peculiarly limpid 
and artless character. In an examina- 
tion in history a pupil was asked, “How 
many coalition warscan you name?” 

“Four,” he answered. 

“Name them.” 

“The first, the second, the third and 
the fourth.” 

A young lady who was required to 
write a description of a ship ended with 
the sentence—‘‘F' rom all these particulars 
we arrive at the conclusion that the ship 
may justly be called the camel of the sea.”’ 

A stadent of natural history, treating 
of the hibernation of animals, said that 
‘the marmot sleeps so soundly in the 
winter that he does not even awaken if 
he is struck dead.” 

The author of an essay on the “uses of 
animals,” asserted that ‘‘the horse is ser- 
viceable to man by his swiftness, How 


many brave soldiers owe their lives to 
the swiftness with which their horses 
bave carried them away from battle- 
fields.” 
A who was asked in an examina- 
tion, “What is a cynic?” answered. A 
jlosopher who lives a dog life.” None 
more 





of these answers are remar 

Franca, “What are mereupial 

2 “What are marsupials 

asked the teacher. 

acm eatante. ° 
“Correct. And what do they have 


Pane cnet into and conceal themselves 
when pursued.” 




















IN CHILLY DAYS. 


BY M. R. 








Let others tell the Summer's praise, 
And sing of rose and lily; 

Give me the winter's hoary days, 
Though they be short and chilly 

I love to see the snow-stars fall, 
Careering, whirling, dancing, 

And birch and larch and oak trees tall, 
With sparkling hoar-frost glancing. 


Oh, never in the bright Spring-time 
So beauteous were the bedges 

As now, when powd'ry snow and rime 
Lie on the thorns and sedges! 

Like sentinels the tall weeds stand; 
On oak bows and on cherry, 

Tne orange leaves are spangled, and 
Red is the hollyberry. 


I love to see the spotiess snow 
In the pale sunset gleaming; 

1 love to see the crimson glow 
From open doorways streaming; 

I love the mellow moonlight too, 
The countless planets’ glory, 

For ‘neath the stars [ heard from you 
That new, old, oft-told story! 


Vansittart’s Vow. 


BY L. M 


HE viverage of Harley, situated a 
short distance from the village, stood 
in a thickly shrubberied garden of 

about three quarters of an acre in extent, 
In the centre of the picturesque little 
lawn wasa rather weedy pond, in which 
one solitary goldfish was wont to disport 
bhimeelf, emitting a crimson gleam, like e 
flash of summer lightning, now and then 
as he darted by and turned up his side 
for the benefit of anyone who might be 
looking on from the narrow walk that 
encircled his watery domain. 

A solitary goldfish, I said, for there was 
bat one, and he evidently of a retiring 
disposition and bachelor-like habita. 
What had become of his finny frien¢s I 
cannot say. Soffice it that he preferred 
solitude, and appeared to lead an easy 
and comfortable life, undisturbed by the 
cares and disquietudes that attend a 
more sociable and less selfish phase of 
existence. 

Enough, however, of the pond and its 
scaly tenant, which have notbing to do 
with my story. 

The dwellers ia the 
were the incumbent of the the 
Reverend Dr. Beaumont, his young and 
beautifai daughter Lucy, and two ser- 
vant—s housemaid and cook. 

There was a short red-waistcoated man 
who acted as groom and gardener, but 
he lived in a cottage hard by, and took 
no part in the house duties, except as 
regarded the cleaning of the shoes, fur- 
bishing of knives and forks, and the co- 
casional shaking of carpets, which last 
service he performed with a somewhat 
sulky air, as that of a man who felt bim- 
self a little demeaned by the process and 
fitted for something better. The house- 
maid’s name was Mary Mantle, the 
cook’s Maria Marks, and the groom’s 
John Biillett. 

In enumerating the different members 
of the vicarage household, I might as 
well bave included the vicar’s curate, 
Laurence Westwood, for though he did 
not live actually under the same roof— 
baving rooms at a farmhouse a quarter 
of a mile away—hbe was oftener there 
than in bis own quarters, being the lover 
of the charming Lucy, and their wedding, 
all being well, having been arranged to 
take place in the following spring. 

Time—evening. The vicar seated in 
the drawing-room over e game of chess 
with Laurence, Lacy, not far off, doing 
some fine kind of needlework; Dr, Beau- 
mont checkmated, and returning his 
dead men solemniy to the box. 

“Lucy, my dear,” 

“Yes, papa.” 

«Go into my study and bring me my 
enuff-box”—an odious habit that still 
clung to him—‘from the corner of my 
writing-table, This villain Laurence 
bas managed to capture my queen, and 
I will. have my revenge at another 
time.”’ 

Lucy returned hastily, looking agi- 


«Papa, who is that old gentleman seated 
in your stady 7” 

“Old gentleman, chiid? I am the only 
old gentieman on the premises that 1 
know of. What mean you?” 

“There is an elderly personage in s 
bieck velvet skull cap, sitting in your 
cbair before the fire. His back was 
turned towards me, and I could not see 
bis face.” 

4 The vicar sprang to his feet, and Lau- 
rence rose, too, excitedly. 














“You must be dreaming! Laurence, 
go and look—stay, I will accompany 


” 

They left the room together, but the 
curate took the postof honor and went 
first, The door of the study was ajar, 
and all peered nervously in, Lucy hold- 
ing her lover by the skirt of his coat, 
in order to draw him back in case of 
danger. 

“Yes, there sat the stranger, sure 
enough, attired in the way siready de- 
scribed, and engaged in the perusal of a 
large volume, 

“This is something uncanny,” whie- 
pered Dr, Beaumont, stepping back and 
drawing the door quietly to. “Let us all 
retire for the present. Lucy”—when 
they had returned to the drawing room— 
‘ring the bell. This matter must be kept 
& secret from the maida, or they will both 
decamp together ata moment’s notice, 
It will not do for the house to be reported 
baunted,.”’ 

Mary Mantle appeared. 

“Has any person called this evening ? 
Have you let any one in ?”’ 

“No, sir,” with a surprised sir, 

“You are certain of that?’ 

“Quite, sir,” 

“Very good. You and Maria can go to 
bed; I shall not read prayers to-night.” 

“Odd! observed Mary Manile to 
Maria Marks on returning tothe kitchen; 
“there are to be no prayers to night,” 

“And what then ?” asked John Billett. 
“Do you expect to be burntin your beds? 
I never could abide them family prayers, 
and the old doctor rarely axes me to come 
in to them, now,” 

“You would be a better man if you did, 
John Billett,” remarked the cook. 

“And wouldn’t ran home quite so fast 
the next time that red waistcoat of yours 
brings Farmer Styles’ cow after you,” 
added the housemaid, upon which John 
Biliett, finding that be had the weaker 
side of the argument, snatched up a pair 
of his master’s shoes from the kitchen 
floor and made an angry exit, 

The maids baving retired to their sieep- 
ing quarters, Dr, Beaumont said :— 

“We will now go back to the study and 
learn more of this singular affair,”’ 

They peeped in again stealthily, but 
the visitor had disappeared, Laurence 
examined the French window; it was 
fastened inside; no person could have 
entered by that means from the garden, 
nor could snyone bave come in by the 
front or back doors without being seen cr 
heard—and the chimney was out of the 

question. 

“Itis very strange,” said the doctor, 
looking pale—as indeed did the whole 
party. “What book was he reading? 
Huompbh !"—taking it up from the table— 
‘**Barton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
and my paper-knife stuck in the page 
where he left off!” 

Nothing more could be learned that 
night, and Laurence Westv'ood presently 
took his leave. He was some minutes 
in the hall with Lucy, putting on his 
overcoat, and lingering in the way lovers 
have been apt to do ever since the days 
of Romeo and Juliet, and perhaps, for 
that matter, as far back as the Creation 


itself, 
The seme thing occurred the next even- 


ing, and the bewildered trio of explorers 
peeped through the partly opened study 
door again. Yes; the old gentieman in 
the skull-cap was there reading in the 
former quiet way. 

“I will try and get a glimpse of his 
tace,”’ said Laurence, advancing slowly, 
Luey still holding on by his cosas tail, 
“Abem; my dear sir!” At this insinu- 
ating summons the visitor in response 
turned bis head and took a full view of 
them all, smiling at the same time with 
ineffable sweetness, and pointing to a 
small spot on the floor near the French 
window. 

This was too much for their nerves; 
they did not calculate upon their spectral 
friend smiling in that agreeabie manner 
—there was something more startling and 
unearthly in it than if he had frowned 
or indulged in a grimace. Dr. Beaumont 
and Lacy backed out quickly, bat Lau- 
rence recovered himself and said, in a 
rather tremulous voice :— 

“Pray retain your seat sir; bat be kind 
enough to inform me whom I bave the 
pleasure of addressing. Poob; he has 
vanished, and the paper knife is put 
into a new place,”’ 

The adventurers looked at each other 
in amazement. 

“There ia some importent meaning in 
this,” cried Dr, Beaumont, “I never be- 
lieve in visitants from another world, 
spart from Bible authority; bat ovr ven- 
erable friend has evidently an object in 
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coming here, and we must do our best to 
fathom it. 

“We may learn more to morrow wight, 
which, if he obliges us, will be bie third 
appearance. Laurence, come—enongh of 
marvel and mystery for the present, We 
have time for another game. I shall try 
anew opening, and Lucy can play us 
one or two of Mendelssohn's ‘Songs 
Without Words.’” 

* * + . : 


a 

The old gentieman in the black velvet 
skullcap kept his appointment. The 
vicarage party, finding bim eo gentie and 
inoffensive, now entered the room with 
tolerable boldness, 

He turned partly round, and smiled 
even more benevolently than usual, inti- 
mating by a gesture, a wish that they 
should all be seated. Each therefore, 
tcok a chair, with a delicacy in the ac 
ceptance that bordered strongly upon the 
ludicrous, 

“To whatever cause, my dear sir, I 
stand indebted for this pleasure,” said 
Dr. Beaumont, venturing to take his 
enuff box from the table; “you are wel- 
come to my house and to the perusal of 
my books; pray view them as your 
own.” 

The stranger made a gracefal inclina- 
tion of the bead, and pointed again to 
the spot near the window; then closed 
the volume, end again vanished into air, 
The three wondering spectators sat 
breathless for afew moments, gazing at 
one another. Laurence was the first 
again to break the silence, 

“] agree with you, Dr, Beaumont, that 
there must be a meaning in all this; and 
you observed, perhaps, that the spot near 
the window was again pointed to; have 
you any objection to my turping up the 
carpet and examining the buards? I be- 
gin to suspect that there is a bidden treas- 
ure there,” 

“Toast was why he pointed to yonder 
spot,” cried Lucy. 

“Nay,” replied the Dootor, laughing, 
‘was it not rather to intimate to me that 
the carpet was growing old, and to sug- 
gest an early visit to the upholeterer?”’ 

‘*You are really too bad, papa,” remon- 
strated Lucy, imprinting a kiss on her 
father’s forehead. ‘‘] am inolined to 
think that Lacrence is right." 

“As I bave your permission, sir, I shall 
borrow John Billett’s hammer and chisel 
and endeavor to justify my suspicions,” 

“To-morrow, after breakfast, you shail 
make your valuable discovery—the treas- 
ure will keep till then.” 

The next day, however, bappened to be 
Sunday, and nothing could of course be 
done in the way of excavation; but Lanu- 
rence’s impatience showed itself once or 
twice during the reading of the prayers 
and delivery of bis sermon, by slight hte 
of wandering and loss of place, Lucy 
was equally anxious for the solving of 
the mystery. Their mysterious visitor, 
however, did not putin an appearance 
that evening. 

“Now for it!’ said Laurence, as he feil 
eagerly to work on the Monday, hammer 
and chisel in hand, the Doctor and bis 
daugbter looking expectantly on. 

“This end of the piank,’’ eaid the curate, 
“you perceive, has been sawn through, 
and may be raised without much aif- 
ficulty so!” and as he spoke the part 
under bis hand flew up, discovering « 
box underneath it of about eighteen 
inches in length, old and worm eaten, 
Laurence drew it out triumphantly, and 
the doctor and Lucy’s surprise and grati- 
fication were shown in their counten- 
ances, 

The box was easily wrenched open, 
and within, lying on ite side, was « 
magnificent silver flagon (accompanied 
by a chalice and paten), « little stained 
by time, but otherwise uninjured, There 
was a piece of soiled paper asiso bearing 
the following words: © 


“That rascal! Cromwelle and hys crop- 
pe ear’d knaves, who I heare are bover- 
ing about ye neighborhood, shail nevyr 
stabell theyre horses in my churche, nor 
sacke my communion plate, ye former I 
will levell with itts foundaytion first: ye 
latter I burye heere, where no eye but 
that of some futare curatt shall ever 
reache it.—Lion gL VANSITTART,” 


A long inspection of the treasure, with 
appropriate remarks followed. Then 
Laurence begged of the doctor the xey 
of the iron chest in which the parish 
registers were kept, and on referring 
back in a musty, dilapidated, parch- 
ment covered, mouse-eaten old volume, 
he found the name of Lionel! Vanstitiart, 

It @6es not appear to have been the 
custom in those days for the officiating 
minister to put his signature at the end 


of the entries, as is the case now; they 
were often most carelessly made, cbrist- 
ening®, marriages and burials being all 
jJambied together. 

But the name of Licnell Vansittart 
figured on many of the papers, and there 
was sufficient evidence that such a per- 
son held the living of Harley during the 
troublove days of the first Charles and 
for a fow years after, 

“Ay!” exclaimed Dr. Beaumont with 
sudden animation, “and I shouldn't 
wonder if the old gentleman in the 
ekull-cap was the very parson who buried 
the plate,” 

The vicar’s conjecture was amply con- 
firmed the following evening by the 
former's presence for a few moments 
again in the study chair and the gracious 
smile on disappearing. It was observed 
to light too, before he left, with an extra 
benignity upon the pair of lovers, as if in 
marked approval of their contemplated 
union, 

The silver fagon—though for reasons it 
is not necessary to explain here, I have 
indulged in a slight variation of the par- 
tioulars of its discovery—may yet be 


days when Holy Communion is cele- 
brated, standing, with other sacred vesa- 
sele, in all ite unsullied beauty upon the 
table below the east window of the pretty 
perish church, 





No Prisons Nuxzpsp.—In Iceland 
there are no prisons and the inhabitants 
are so bonest in their habits that such 
material defences to property as locks, 
bolts and bars, are not required, Yet its 
history for the past thousand years re. 
cords no more that two thefts, 


supply his family, who were suffering 
for want of food, when he bad broken his 
arm, provisions were furnished to them 
and work was found for bim when he 
was able to do it, and meanwhile he was 
placed under medical care; but the stigma 
attached to his crime, was considered 
sufficient punishment, 


and then leave the country or be exe- 
cuted, He decided to leave at once, 

Bat, though orime is rare in Iceland 
and its inbabitants ere distinguished for 
honesty and purity of morals, there is, 
of course, provision for the administra. 
tion of justice, which consista, firet of all, 
in the sheriffs’ courts; next, by appeal to 
the court of three judges at Reykjavik; 
and lestiy, in all criminal and moat civil 
cases, to the supreme court at Oopenha- 
ge? the capital of Denmark, of which 

ingdom the island forme a part. 

Kina Humpent of Italy is vegetarian, 
He lives almost ontirely A bread, vege- 


drink coffee, and his only beverage is 
littie wine and plenty of weter, . 











A Minister’s Wife 
and 
a Church Debt 


A minister's wife 

ih Buffalo writes: “Our church 
was encumbered with a mortgage, 
The Ladies' Home Journal seemed 
to offer a chance to accomplish 
something for the work, and I 
took the matter to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, | propesed that each mem- 
ber should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names, My 
lan was received enthusiastically. 
n addition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church, 
Everywhere we went we talked 
a a and church mortgage, 
n we had subscriptions enough 


to reduce the m e consider. 


ably, and with very little work.” 

What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or for 
themselves, Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Humorous. 


THREE FLOWERS. 


Smiling demurely she stands in the doorway, 
Timidly happy as maiden can be; 

She's only a bud at her coming-out party, 
Yet no rose at her girdie is fairer than she. 


lightly (and gayly she's tripping the 
measure, 
Graceful and giad as a frolicking deer: 
She's the belle of the ballroom, a rose in tull 
blossom — 
The same littie bud, but she's been out a 
year. 


Faded and lonely she sits in a corner, 
Not caring to mix with the merry young 
throng; 
She's the rose in full bloom, grown intoa 
wall-flower— 
The same little bud, but she’s been out too 
long 


A shareholder—A ploughman. 

Often shocked—Sbea ves of corn. 

Veal: “What's veal, Benny?” 

“Ob, it's the part of the cow we eat before 
she grows up.” 

Being asked what made him so dirty, an 
unwashed street Arab’s reply was: “I was 
made, #0 they tell me, of dust, and I spose it 
works out.” 

“Smithers is positively the most inhospita- 
ble man lever saw.” 

“Yeu; I never knew him even to entertain 
an idea.” 

Minnie: Why, you have proposed to three 
other girls this week, I hear. 

Jack: Yes, but I didn’t care tor them, 
it just to get my band in, you know. 


Jones, seeing a door nearly off ite binges, 
in which condition it bad been for some time, 
observed that when it had fallen and killed 
some one it would probably be hung. 


“When I was first married I thought my 
wife was the only woman on earth.” 

“How do you feel about it now ?” 

“Well, there's our cook.” 


“Gweat fire in London, Edgar.” 

“W hat can we do about it, deah boy ?”’ 

“I suppose the streets are very wet; we can 
at least woll up our twousers.” 


Friend: “What do you think will be the 
outcome when you propose to Miss Swift?” 

Smitten One; “She is such a contrary gir! 
that I am inclined to think she will accept 
me because I feel sure she will reject me!’ 


Laura: “I wonder why they always repres- 
ent Oupid with a quiver?” 

Fiorar *You would be quivering yourself it 
you had no more clothes than Cupid this 
kind ot weather.” 

Young Bride: “1 didn't accept Tom the first 
time he proposed.” 

Miss Ryval, slightly envious: “I know you 
didn't.” 

Young Bride: “How do you know?" 

Miss Ryval: “You weren't there.” 


Did 


“And,” were the concluding words of the 
protessor’s lecture to the medical students, 
“do not promise too much. I knew a phy- 
sician of real ability who promiseda patient, 
whose legs he had just amputated, that he 
would have him on his feet within two 
weeks.”’ 

“I believe i didn't give you any tip yester- 
day when | had my wife with me," said the 
regular patron. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” replied the waiter. 
“I notice that gents is always more economi- 
cal when they has their wives along." 


“Your little Jim seems to be popular with 
other small boys.” 

“Popular? The other day he asked me if 
he could give each of bis boy friends an 
apple, and when I came downstairs the en- 
tire barrelful was gone,” 


Jones: “What induced your wife to part 
with her parrot? I thought she used to be so 
attached to it,” 

Brown: “She was; but it finally got so that 
it always wanted the last word, and she de- 
cided to give it up. 


She: There certainly must be some misun- 
derstanding that you should insist upon 
breaking our engagement so shortly before 
the date fixed for our marriage. 

He: There is. I understood that your 
father was weaitby. 


“You are now convalescent, and all you 
need is exercise. You should walk ten, 
twenty, thirty miles a day, sir, but your 
walking should have an object.” 

Patient: “All right, doctor, I'll travel 
around trying to borrow enough to pay your 
bill.” 


A celebrated French preacher, in a sermon 
on the duties of wives, said: “I see in this 
congregation a woman who doesn’t treat her 
husband properly, and in order to distinguish 
her from the rest, I will fing my breviary at 
her head.” 4 

He lifted the book, and every female head 
in the church instantly ducked. 


Emma: Ab, wot's the use of yer standin’ 
an’ lookin’ ia the winder,when yer ain't got 
no money? You're‘alwaysja-doin’ it! 

Annie: Well, I'll tell yer. I stand, and jook, 
and aggrawate myself to\that extent that the 
excitement of it gits me hungry, and then I 
rushes home and eats me crust of bread wid 
an appetite! 
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TO FRISON BY PROXY. 


The principle of substitution is not ex- 
actly a new thing in the criminal world. 
Five or six years ago a batch of men 
were just about to be discharged from a 
local prison, when a warder, feeling sure 
that one of them—a thiet whom he knew 
well—had not “done his bit,” told the 
fellow to step aside for a moment. The 
books were thereupon consulted, and as 
a result it was .ound that he had more 
than three months longer to serve, and 
that he had changed places with another 
criminal] of the same name whose time 
was up, but who was not particularly 
anxious to leave his quarters. 

But nowadays substitution is becom- 
ing quite common. Within the last six 
months there have been three cases of 
the kind in a single police court. In one 
of these the prosecutor and the witnesses 
were positive that a man who pleaded 
guilty to the charge of assault was not 
he who had committed the offence. 
Still, they could not entrap him. He 
gave the time, the place, and every other 
particular for which he was asked. And 
whatever the magistrate may have 
thought, he inflicted a fine of ten dol- 
lars and costs. 

Inanother court a man who pleaded 
guilty was absolved. The bench, be- 
lieving that he had not, in fact, anything 
to do with the offence, sent him away—a 
fortunate «scape both for him and the 
real culprit. 

The tact is, that into more or less 
trumpery cases personation often enters. 
A man is let out on bail. Knowing full 
well that if he appears he will lose his 
situation, he hunts up somebody as much 
like himselt as possible, crams him with 
all the details, and induces him to go 
forward in his stead. Andin nine cases 
out of ten nobody discovers the decep- 
tion. The police, to be sure, often sus- 
pect that the court is being hoodwinked, 
but then they can rarely prove so. 

More daring was a man who person- 
ated a Jew charged with criminal libel. 
The slanderer appeared in the dock once, 
and was then let out on bail. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity, he disap- 
peared, though not before he had made 
preparations for the tuture. 

When the case came on again, the 
actual defendant was a co-religionist of 
the runaway Israelite—a man marvel- 
lously like that individual, and dressed 
in the very same clothes which the libel- 
ler wore in court. It was the substitute 
who was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment, and it was he who went to 
prison, 

More recently, again, a man went to 
prison vicariously on account of certain 
agency frauds to avoid arrest on a very 
serious charge. He knew that the crash 
was coming, and having got the real 
swindler out of the way, took his place, 
and pleaded guilty to the charge brought 
against him. 

Generally, however, criminals “do 
time” for one another by making bogus 
confessions, The writer is acquainted 
with a man who has on no fewer than 
three occasions saddled himself with 
punishment which should have been 
borne by others. 

In one case he did so from motives not 
altogether unselfish. He expected, in 
fact, to be paid for his sacrifice, and so 
he was, for immediately he reached his 
old haunts a relation of a thief to whom 
he had proved so loyal gave him filty 
dollars, and he has since received other 
sums. 

Itis beyond doubt, indeed, that there 
are men who have repeatedly confessed 
to something in which they took no part, 
and taken the whole of the responsibility 
for crimes that were carried out by 
several others besides themselves. 

A Lirrux Mistaxe.—Up in Blossburg. 
the other day, a lightning-rod man drove 
up in front of a handsome edifice stand- 
ing in the midst of trees and shrubs, and 
spoke to Mr. Summers, who was sitting 
on the steps in front. He accosted Sum- 
mers as the owner of the residence and 
said: 

“IT see you have no lightning-rods on 
this house,”’ 

“No,” said Summers. 

“Are you going to put any on?” 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of it,” replied 
Summers. 

“You ought to. A tall building like 
this is very much exposed. I'd like to 
run you up one of my rods—twisted 
steel, glass tenders, nickle-plated tips— 
everything complete. May I put up ane 
to show you? I’ll do the job cheap.” 

“Certainly you may, if you wantto. I 
haven’t the slightest objection,” said 
Summers. - 

During the next half-hour the man had 





his ladders up and his assistants at work; 
and at the end of that time the job was 
done. He called Summers out into the 
yard to admire it. 

He said to Summers, ““Now that is all 
well enough; but if it was my house I'd 
have another rod puton the other side. 
There is nothing like being protected 
thoroughly.” 

“That's true,” said Summers; “it would 
be better.” 

“I'll put up another—shall I?” asked 
the man. 

“Why, of course, if you think its best,” 
said Summers. 

Accordingly the man went to work 
again, and soon had the rod in its place. 

“That's a first-rate job,” he said to 
Summers, as they both stood eyeing it. 

“Tlike such a man as you are—big- 
hearted, liberal, and not afraid to puta 
dollar down for a good thing. There’s 
some pleasure in dealing with you. I 
like you so much that I’d put a couple 
more rods on that house, one on the 
norvh end and one on the south, for al- 
most nothing.” 

“It would make things safer, I sup- 
pose,” said Summers, 

“Certainly it would. 
hadn't I—hey ?” 

“Just as you think proper,” said Sum- 
mers, 

So the man ran up two rods, and then 
he came down and said to Summers: 

“There that’s done, Now let’s settle 
up.” 

“Do what?” 

“Why, the job’s finished, and now I’ll 
take my money.” 

“You don't expect me to pay you, I 
hope ?”’ 

“Ot course Ido! Didn’t you tell me to 
put those rods on your house.” 

“My house!” shouted Summers, 
“Thunder and lightning, I never ordered 
you to put those rodsup! It would have 
been ridiculous. Why, man, this is the 
court-house, and I’m here waiting for 
the court to assemble. I’m on the jury. 


I'd better do it, 








January 8, 1898 


You seemed to be anxious to rush out 
your rods, and as it was none of my 
business, Ilet you go on. Pay for itt” 
Come, now, that’s pretty good.” 

The Blossburg people say that the 
manner in which that tightning-rod man 
tore around town and indulged in pro- 
fanity was fearful. But when he got the 
rods off the court-house he left perma- 
nently. He didn’t fancy the place. 

a —_— 

WALKING Back warps.—"There is one 
piece of advice which I invariably give 
to my patients about walking uphill, 
and that is, to walk backwards,” said a 
doctor at a seaside home for those suffer- 
from chest complaints. 

“Itis exhausting toa healthy person 
to walk for any aistance up hill, and it 
is extremely so to those whose lungs are 
affected. They become breathless in a 
very few moments. 

“This is the result of the extra exertion 
consequent upon lifting the body by the 
repeated bending and straightening out 
ot the knee. In going up hill back- 
wards, however, there is no necessity to 
bend the knee, for the foot is raised na- 
turally when it is swung towards the 
rear. 

“In this case it is also helptul to incline 
the body slightly backward, as the ten- 
dency to tail back can be utilized as an 
aid to loeomotion. 

“Of course, you can only move slowly, 
but a quick pace is hardly ever at- 
tempted by invalids. 

“One of my patients used to havea 
looking glass fixed in front of his face by 
means of an attachment to his shoulder, 
When walking up hill he could thus see 
behind him, and there was no necessity 
for him to keep turning his head.” 

ee 

Firry years ago Mr. and Mrs, Jarret 
Haynes, of Paducah, Ky., planted a wal- 
nut tree. The tree grew into an immense 
one and now they have had it cut down 
and sawed into lumber to make coffins 
tor the eccentric pair. 
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